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“TA BRETONNE.”—From THE PICTURE BY JULES BRETON EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON OF 1886. 


“LA BRETONNE.” 


IKE his “First Communion,” which fetched $45,500 at the 

4 Morgan sale, M. Jules Breton’s “ La Bretonne” is a picture of 
the religious sentiment. In childhood, the artist tells us (in a pa- 
thetic fragment of autobiography), he cherished a recollection, 
very vague and very intense by turns, of his mother, who died in 
his infancy—of her languishing beauty, her sweet pale face, her 
honest sad mouth, her large tender brown eyes—“ Oh, how I loved 
her!” and it requires no stretch of the imagination to find in the 
Breton woman of this charming study some suggestions of that 


other Breton woman whose arms once held the famous painter, 
and whose face has since been to him that of a saint. 

It is in this shape, indeed, that the modern Frenchman express- 
es and appeals to the religious sentiment, and neither Raphael nor 
Murillo was more reverential in picturing the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, while, so far as considerations of color are concerned, M. 
Jules Breton must be pronounced the superior of both. “La 
Bretonne” was exhibited last summer in the Paris Salon, and a 
word of recognition is due to the wonderful tenderness, delicacy, 
and purity of M. Baude’s translation in black and white, as shown 
in this beautiful engraving. 


FRANK PEOPLE. 
RANK people are interesting in certain aspects. They have a 
pleasant knack of letting us know all their opinions; they 
never mince the matter. They tell you exactly what they think of 
you and of all the world, and what everybody else thinks, as far 
as they know. There is naturally little reserve about them; if 
your nose is not to their mind, they feel it their duty to enlighten 


| you; if your gown is not becoming, they do not spare your feelings, 


| 


from the kindest motives ; otherwise you might be going about the 


world in the belief that they approved of you. Everybody knows 
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that honesty is the most desirable and attractive 
attribute; that one could not even exchange it 
for beauty, or wealth, or genius, since without it 
they would be of small account. At the same 
time, one does not need to make it offensively 
conspicuous, as if one were the only person in the 
universe possessed of it—held the monopoly, in 
fact. But one likes to meet these frank people 
when we are in the humor for it, just as we like 
to see the comet, or the new star in Androme- 
da, because we are always uncertain whether 
their peculiar disposition is the result of an ex- 
orbitant love of truth or a sincere desire to make 
themselves disagreeable, and all concerned un- 
comfortable. A person may not swallow flattery 
with pleasure, and vet not be perfectly delighted 
to have a schedule of his imperfections submitted 
to him at every hand’s tarn as a friendly corree- 
tion. Weare all quite well aware of our short- 
comings, and hardly need to have them so much 
as suggested to us, while a little praise is whole- 
some and stimulating; but an aggressive frank- 
ness, while it amuses, also depresses, in many in- 
stances. There is a difference between frank 
people with tact, to be sure, and frank people 
without it, but the gift of tact is not so universal 
as that of frankness. The frank person is sure 
to tell us if we drop a g or an A, if there is any 
discrepancy between our theories and our practice, 
if our rooms are too warm or our tea too week, 
but she does not trouble herself, or is not frank 
enough to observe, when everything is serene. 
When we draw from the “ well of English unde- 
filed,” she does not remark it; it is defects that 
she deals with more particularly, If our houses 
are elegantly ordered, it does not occur to her to 
say so; if we are looking well, she is silent; but 
she is quite alive to our first gray hairs, and makes 
us only too sensible of their existence. 






“THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.” —Boston Journal. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw I.ivstraten Werkiy. 


The number for October 5 opens with a short 
story by Wittram O. Sropparp, with an illustra- 
tion by P. Newet,, Lorp Brapourne’s serial 
Jairy story is continued, as also is Kink Munrox’s 
* Flamingo Feather.” Mr. Tacxstrur’s illusira- 
tions to this serial are remarkably graphic and true 
to life. 

“ The Toilers under the Sea” is the title of an 
article in Mes. Herricr’s geology series. “ Doll- 
house Bread,” by Miss Ditto, with an illustration 
by Miss McDermort, will interest the girls, who 
will find it both amusing and practical. 


“THE DANCE OF THE FAIRIES” 


is a full-page engraving after a drawing by F. 
8. Cuurcn, N.A. It is accompanied by a poem by 
MarGaret Devanp. 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTeRN-SHEET 
Svuppcement, with an exceptionally large and rich 
variety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions, 
comprising a brilliant Dous.e-paGe ENGRavING 
of Wixter Wraprines of all kinds ; Croaks, UL- 
srers, Manties, Visires, DoLMans, Jackets, efc. ; 
Lapies’ Fur-rriumep, PLaip, Srripep, and Pian 
Woot, Pius, and other Dresses; Winter Bon- 
NETS, TRIMMINGS, efc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





FPNHE variety of food which ‘has proved 

acceptable to various appetites and 
doctrines is an object of some curious study. 
Long ago shell-tish, that reliance of the 
modern house-keeper, was forbidden to the 
Jews. On the contrary, the Romans knew 
the chaums of the oyster, as certain people 
do to-day of the snail; that knowledge, 
however, speaks little for their good taste, 
for one of their most famous condiments 
was © sauce made of unclean portions of 
fish when in a putrid state, to be rejected 
in disgust to-day; and yet, according to 
one of their ancient laws, poultry was an 
article of food held in abhorrence by them. 
Again, the Jews were forbidden to use the 
blood of any meat, and particular and pe- 
culiar methods were employed at the slaugh- 
ter to prevent the remaining of any excess 
of blood in the carcass; but the American 
to-day wants the blood to follow the knife 
in the carving of his beef and mutton, and 
the blood gravy is thought by the careful 
nurse to be the best life-giving agent to 
invalid and chiid. Meanwhile, nothing 
would tempt the Brahmin to eat beef, and 
the Chinese rarely attempts it—indeed, the 
poorer classes never; but they prize the 
delicacy of a little live crab that one has 
to chase about the table, and earth-worms 
and dogs and cats and rats and mice are a 
part of their customary bills of fare. Pork 
also was forbidden to the Jew and to the 
Mohammedan; but where would much of 








our savory cookery be to-day without it, 
and what would become of one of the great- 
est industries of our Western country were 
pork forbidden to us? There are many, 
however, even among ourselves, who feel 
that it should be an article forbidden to all, 
and replaced by something more whole- 
some, the scrofulons character of the animal 
furnishing it, and his usually unclean habits, 
tendering it undesirable. Yet while the 
majority of consumers think otherwise the 
pork-packing establishments of the country 
will not tremble to their foundations. 

Another questionable provision of food is 
found in the French markets occasionally, 
but has not yet forced itself upon the pub- 
lie faney otherwhere ; and that is not frogs’ 
legs, but horse-flesh. The general house- 
holder is not able, whether from prejudice 
or principle, to bring himself to try it; and 
we shall perhaps be done altogether with 
the eating of meat before the effort becomes 
at all successful. 

Still, very strange viands are in request 
among strange people. The native South 
African loves a slice of roast elephant; the 
wild hunter of South America fancies a 
grilled monkey; some Eastern people have 
a passion for the flavor of assafetida, as 
the people of the Mediterranean shores 
have for that of garlic; and many among 
ourselves find the snapping-turtle of our 
way-side ditches only next to the terrapin 
in deliciousness. 

Meantime in the warmer climates there 
are many people who do not know the taste 
of meat at all. What rice is to the East 
Indian, his main-stay and support, what 
cabbages, flour, pork, and potatoes are to 
our own millions, the fruit of the plant- 
ain is to untold millions on the South-sea 
Islands and their neighboring shores, where 
it-is eaten raw and roasted, baked and boil- 
ed and fried, and in its variety never sa- 
tiates or tires, and keeps whole races well 
fed and healthy. With millions of laboring 
people, too, in the British Islands, beans and 
pease, oatm eal and coarse wheat-meal, take 
the place of meat, which latter is not par- 
taken’ of perhaps twice a year, and these 
vegetable productions seem to have contin- 
ued in comparative well-being a remarka- 
bly strong and sturdy branch of the human 
family. This may go to prove that life can 
be sustained without such strong aliment 


| as meat affords, while the lavish supply of 


the meat market in our own country and 
our own generation may be the reason for 
the lavish use of the patent-mediciue bot- 
tle. Yet it is not so likely that it is health- 
ier to dispense with meat as that only the 
strongest of the British agricultural labor- 
ers have survived and increased under the 
dispensing regimen. 

It seems to be tolerably evident that 
what people are accustomed to eat from 
infancy, that is the food they prefer. The 
Esquimau loves his repulsive train-oil, and 
would not relish our most dainty morsel so 
much as a good dish of blubber; and the 
fishing people who cook sea-weed would 
not thank us for a dish of the most delicate 
junket or sea-moss farina that we could set 
before them. It is all a matter of taste, and 
yet the odd thing about it is that we hold 
a difference of opinion in the matter to be 
something contemptible, if not criminal. 
And perhaps the fishing tribe who do not 
eat the fish till it loads the neighboring air 
with foulness are not too heedlessly to be 
censured by the epicure who does not eat 


his game bird till, having been hung up by | 


the tail, it falls of itself from the hook, and 
leaves its feathers behind it. 








THE PLEASURES OF POVERTY. 


T may surprise many to hear that plea- 
sure and poverty should go hand in hand 
at any time, and they will be moved to ask: 
Why, then, is everybody struggling to get 
beyond the quagmire of poverty and into 








the pleasure-grounds of competency and | 


wealth? What can poverty offer to relieve 
the tedium of her régime? What has she to 
recommend herself, what graces, what vir- 
tues? Itis an unlovely condition, they tell 
us, and no romance or poetry can disguise it. 
We are willing, they add, to leave it and its 
advantages to those who would make us be- 
lieve it has any; we prefer its acquaintance 


skeptic, we are prepared to live without 
them rather than go through so much to 
earn so little. It has certainly no allure- 
meuts in itself. What can it do for us? 
Can it educate or refine? Can it fill our 
minds with generous and lofty thoughts 
while we plod for daily bread? Does it not 
rather belittle us, fill us with grudging and 
bitterness, with too great an interest in 
trifles? But we make bold to answer: Have 
not great thonghts and noble deeds pro- 
ceeded from the poor of the earth? Does 
not an empty stomach stimulate the brain ? 
The poet at the plough, the scientist at the 
cobbler’s bench, have they not taught us 





that poverty is capable of inspiration, that 
great thoughts visit the hut as well as the 
palace, that mind is independent of a rent- 
roll? Is it not poverty that has urged for- 
ward the possessor to great inventions? 
We are free to acknowledge, however, that 
its pleasures are spiritual rather than ma- 
terial—“ a feast of reason and a flow of soul” 
drawn from the sweetness of labor, from the 
sweetness of self-denial. Little things give 
pleasure to those who are unuséd to great 
things. There is a certain delight in wish- 
ing, which the poor may always have—a 
delight in the expectation of better fortune ; 
and though it may never arrive, the plea- 
sure of hoping and believing in the possi- 
bility is their inalienable right. They have 
also the pleasure of seeing the world from a 
different stand-point, of knowing for a sure- 
ty who are their friends irrespective of cir- 
cumstances. They have the pleasure of 
being envied by none and pitied by the few. 
Indeed, when we come to regard the matter 
closely, all the real pleasures are theirs, 
since all the real pleasures are common as 
the daily dew—the pleasure of the summer 
day, the ineffable rapture of love, the hap- 
piness that children bring and spill along 
their pathway, like flowers strewn before a 
hero, the transcendent wonder of dawn and 
starlight, and the music of “loving voices of 
old companions.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AUTUMN ON THE FARM. 


BOUT the end of August, when the days 
Lt grow a little shorter and the nights cooler, 
and summer boarders begin to tend cityward, 
there is apt to be a temporary doubt in every 
family which has summered in a farm-house 
whether it also should not migrate. A day or 
two of storm will often turn the scale, and send 
even this doubting household into a hasty re- 
treat. On the other hand, a few brilliant days 
just at the critical period may happen to turn 
the scale the other way, and once turned, it does 
not again shift: stay after the first of Septem- 
ber, and it is hard to get away for at least six 
weeks longer. It is true that the season has 
changed, but you have changed with it; you 
adapt yourself to the new conditions, and your 
joys are now those of the strong and radiant 
autumn. You wear rather thicker clothes, it 
may be; you plan to keep the blinds open in- 
stead of shut; you shift, perhaps, to the sunnier 
side of the house; you interest yourself in the 
harvesting of apples and pears instead of rasp- 
berries and blueberries ; you decorate the parlor 
with brighter flowers; vou wake later in the 
morning, and return home earlier at night: but 
while your ways of living are all thus slightly 
modified, you find that your total of enjoyment 
is the same. 

During the summer it seemed to you that you 
were taking part in a sort of swift jubilee of na- 
ture, and nothing would endure very long. It 
was hard to recognize that farmers could have 
much to do—and every summer boarder is a 
sort of brevet farmer—after hay-time should 
be past. But in autumn you look round and 
find everybody just as busy as ever. The farm- 
er and the farmer’s hired man and the hired 
man’s two little boys are always hard at work ; 
and your own children, if you are so lucky as to 
have brought any to the farm, find life just as 
full of arduous and responsible employment in 
September as in July. Indeed, it seems as if 
every child on a farm ought to keep a clerk or 
deputy all the time, their labors are so persist- 
ent. There are really more things to be seen 
to on the farm as the year grows older; there 
are more chickens, more pigeons, more puppies, 
more kittens. Every morning sees the ground 
strewn with pears and apples of all hues; the 
cheeks of the rosy child are not more delicately 
tinted than the “ maiden’s-blush” she brings in. 
Each day the corn-fodder has to be gathered 
for the cattle, and the ears must be husked for 
the dainty pigs; it is so curious to think that 
even pigs draw the line somewhere, and have 


| their own standard of exquisite propriety. The 


cows come home earlier to be milked, and the 
lanterns in the barn now bring out Rembrandt 
shadows of moving men and tossing horns. 

No walk for early flowers is more attractive 
than the expedition to the pine woods with the 
farmer for a load of wood after breakfast: the 
crispness of the cool morning, the wet red leaves 
on which the frost has just melted, the sharp, 
hard sound of each stick as it is thrown and 
piled, the echoing of voices among the trees. No 
ride on the fragrant hay was more glorious to the 
children than the ride home upon the wood-cart 
which “ we” have filled in the woods. Then when 
those sticks are placed upon the andirons in the 
open fireplace, what a sense of triumph and of joy! 


by proxy; and if it has pleasures, persists the | Summer has no in-door home ; out-doors becomes 
* ss , , b> bs 


the joyous substitute; but autumn by degrees re- 
builds the domestic instinct, and one comes back 
with delight at evening to the ingle-side, to the 
radiant hearth, Just in proportion, moreover, as 
one personally contributes to this flame does it 
become attractive and intimate ; by the sea-shore 
it should be fed with drift-wood in autumn; but 
farther inland there should be a daily contribu- 
tion of pine cones and fallen branches—the drift- 
wood of the air. This is especially true during 


the present summer in New England, for the 
heavy ice formations of last winter broke down 
multitudes of branches in every grove, and no- 
thing is needed but to collect these in piles and 
break them up. 

Even before the leaves are turned, the colors 
of the farm grow rich with the splendor of ripe 





apples and the lurking purple of ripening grapes. 
All along the rows of corn are stationed, at reg- 
ular intervals, the pumpkins, like jovial sentinels ; 
and even before the corn is all cut there are 
luxurious piles of these great golden vegetables, 
mingled with squashes of every shape and hue, 
around or above the farm-house doors, These 
constitute the bread-fruit of New England—the 
only mere vegetable that ranks almost as a fruit 
for the associations of luscic and abundant 
savor that come withit. There is a curious gra- 
dation in-local flavors; it is observable that long 
after the New England palate is educated beyond 
the toleration of baked beans or brown bread, it 
still responds tenderly to pumpkin pie. 

Passing from grosser sentiment to the finer at- 
mosphere of flowers, it might well seem that, as 
Bryant’s “ melancholy days” approach, the dwell- 
er in the country might reproach Nature for pe- 
nuriousness in offering a daily diminishing sup- 
ply as the sammer wanes. But Nature is kinder 
than we dreamed; and as the season advances 
she proves to have reserved her brightest hues, 
her most prolific species, for the time when they 
shall be needed most. As the latest days of sum- 
mer are beguiled by an increase of insect sounds, 
so are they by an added gorgeousness of flowers. 
The wild asters alone make a combination of 
splendor and delicacy that no gardening can rival ; 
August brings the unique and beautiful cardinal- 
flower, and September the daintiest of all our 
wild flowers, the fringed gentian. Perhaps there 
is no wild flower, except the golden-rod, which so 
predominates over a whole meadow and subdues 
all other tints to its own; and this tint is one of 
its own wearing and monopolizing, and not by any 
means that mere duplicating of the sky— “a piece 
of it$ cerulean wall”—which Bryant attributes to 
the fringed gentian. It is perhaps sad, when this 
shows itself, to think that there is no other flower 
for which to look foward except the witch-hazel. 
But the compensation is in a more careful study 
of the woods, and this study will reveal to us 
many a belated spring flower, clinging to a much 
longer tenure of life than the botanists allow it. 
On September 23, this year, I found a perfect 
strawberry blossom, and on the same day the low 
laurel, or lamb-kill (Aalmia angustifolia), attrib- 
uted by Gray to May and June only; and on 
September 10 the white blossom of the bunch- 
berry, or low cornel (Cornus canadensis), another 
June flower, which Mrs. Helen Jackson was once 
censured in the Atlantic Monthly for mentioning 
in September at all. It is worth while to linger 
late on the farm if we can only make the discov- 
ery that both among plants and human beings 
the period of spring blossoming may hold out far 
later than we had expected. F 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XLL 


N this era of canned goods city house-keepers 
are not so often called upon to. provide a 


| store of fresh vegetables for winter use as those 


who live in small country places or on farms far 
from the vicinity of markets; hence compara- 
tively little attention is given to any method of 
preservation except the ordinary one of can- 
ning. It may therefore be the out-of-town read- 
ers of the Bazar who will practise our grand- 
mothers’ wisdom of salting green vegetables. In 
No, XXXV. the suggestion was made to preserve 
green corn, string-beans, and asparagus in this 
way ; cucumbers, cauliflowers, butter and Lima 
beans, and small cucumbers may be salted and 
freshened again either for pickling or for table 
use; placing grape or green cabbage leaves 
among the vegetables tends to preserve their 
color and prevent the accumulation of mould. 
Large cucumbers may be put up for table use by 
salting ; peel them, slice them a quarter of an inch 
thick, pack them in wooden kegs with salt plen- 
tifully sprinkled among them, and allow them to 
remain in the salt for twenty-four hours; then 
drain them, put them into glass or earthern jars 
with more salt, and close them air-tight. When 
they are wanted for the table, soak them in plen- 
ty of cold water until they are properly freshen- 
ed, and then dress them like fresh cucumbers. 
When any of the green vegetables are in season, 
and reasonable in price, they can be put up in 
firkins or small water-tight barrels in this way. 
The preparation of eabbage for sour-crout is 
somewhat similar, but the fermentation which 
attends the process makes it rather unpleasant to 
some persons. As it isa favorite dish with a large 
part of our foreign population, it may be well to 
include the recipe in this series. Firm white 
cabbages are chosen, the outer defective leaves 
removed, the green ones used to line a firkin or 
barrel, and the rest shaved rather fine, care being 
taken, that all are clean; to each peck of shaved 
cabbage allow a pint of salt; pack the cabbage 
with a plentiful sprinkling of salt, using a potato- 
masher to pound it down in the barrel; on the 
top put a layer of green leaves, and a round 
board weighted with a stone to keep the cabbage 
under the brine; in about six weeks the sour- 
crout will be ready to use. To prepare it for 
the table soak it in cold water until it is only 
palatably salt, then boil it in boiling water as a 
vegetable, or with salt meat, pickled pork, ham, 
or smoked sausage, and serve them together. 
Cold sour-crout may be chopped and fried, or 
heated with brown gravy or sour cream. 

The large cucumbers which are marketed in 
the fall, or the last immature crop, may be utilized 
in the form of catsup. Peel the cucumbers, scrape 
out the seeds, grate them on a coarse grater, and 
squeeze away all possible moisture ; to fifty large 
cucumbers allow four large onions, which must 
also be peeled and grated ; with these ingredients 
mix an ounce of celery seed, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, a tablespoonful of salt, half a pint 
of salad-oil, and enough cold vinegar to make a 
catsup of ordinary thickness; season it highly 
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with salt and cayenne, and put it up in air-tight 
jars or bottles. A vegetable production abup- 
dant in many parts of the country is the field or 
meadow mushroom. It is unfortunate that this 
delicious fungus is so comparatively littie known; 
it has such definite characteristics that no other 
fungus, either edible or poisonous, need ever be 
mistaken for it. Under favorable conditions of 
heat and moisture, generally after late summer 
or early autumn warm rains, the meadow mush- 
room, or “ pink-gill,” springs up in the rich soil 
of sunny pastures where sheep and cattle are kept, 
or in the furrows turned up during late ploughing ; 
it is most abundant in September and October. 
The size of the unopen or button mushroom is 
from half an iych to nearly two inches across the 
surface of the knob which presently expands 
into the cap. The color of the top is cream white, 
smooth in the early stages of growth, and slightly 
torn or scaled and perceptibly darkened as it ex- 
pands; at first the cap is closely conneeted with 
the stem, and as it parts from the latter a ragged 
ring shows the point of separation; the under 
side of the cap is divided into thin gills, ranning 
from the outer edge of the cap to the top of the 
stem; the gills are at first of a delicate salmon 
pink color, darkening as the cap expands through 
the shades of dove-color and brown, and finally 
becoming almost black ; the color of the cap and 
stem darkens a little when broken or bruised ; 
The entire mushroom turns brownish-black when 
it is exposed to great heat. The size of the stem 
is greatest near the ground, almost forming a 
bulb, The flesh of the uncooked mushroom is 
white, rather firm as contrasted with a watery 
substance, of fresh odor, and sweet, nutty flavor. 
The author’s test by preference is the taste; any 
fungus which has an acrid, bitter, or unpleasant 
taste is unhesitatingly rejected, and about a salt 
spoonful of salt instantly swallowed. 

If there is any indication of poisoning from 
the use of mushrooms, emetics and castor-oil 
should be used freely, and a physician called as 
soon as possible. Field mushrooms impart a 
brown color to the water in which they are wash- 
ed. They should be thoroughly washed in plen- 
ty of cold water containing a little salt and vine- 
gar; the salt is used for the purpose of destroy- 
ing insect. life, and the vinegar as a possible 
antidote to any poisonous matter. It is a fact 
that some decidedly poisonous species of fungi 
are cooked with the addition of vinegar and eat- 
en in Russia. Some cooks use a silver spoon in 
cooking inushrooms, upon the theory that the sil- 
ver will be blackened by any injurious quality 
present in the fungus. When field mushrooms 
are abundant they may be trimmed, the caps 
ani stems separated, thoroughly washed in cold 
salted water, and the mushrooms then dried in a 
cool oven, on the rack over the stove, or in the 
sun, protected from dust; for subsequent use 
they should be soaked in cold water until fully 
expanded, and then cooked like fresh mushrooms. 
Fresh mushrooms may be baked on toast with 
salt, pepper, and butter; stewed with the same 
seasonings, and the addition, if it is desired, of a 
little water and flour to form a thick gravy; or 
the stems may be stewed and the caps broiled; or 
they may be fried entire in butter; they make an 
acceptable garnish for meat, poultry, and fish, 
and flavor sauces well. Mushroom catsup is 
made by first thoroughly cleansing the mush- 
rooms, as already directed (some English author- 
ities omit the cleansing); break them with the 
hand, put them into a wooden tub or large jar 
with salt, six ounces being allowed for each gal- 
lon of mushrooms; Jet them remain in the salt 
for three days, in a cool place, stirring them three 
or four times a day; on the third day put them 
over a gentle fire in a porcelain kettle, or in a 
cool oven in an earthen jar, and heat them for 
about half an hour, or until the juice flows freely 
from them; strain off the juice through a hair 
sieve, boil it for fifteen minutes, and then mea- 
sure it; to each quart allow a quarter of an 
ounce each of whole allspice and black pepper, 
an inch of ginger root, a bay-leaf, a blade of 
mace, and a dust of cayenne, and boil it down to 
one-half its first quantity; then cool it, strain it 
clear, put it up in small clean bottles, and seal 
them air-tight. A teaspoonful of brandy added 
to each bottle of catsup will preserve it. When 
only a small quantity of mushrooms is available, 
they can best be utilized by cleaning and drying 
them, and then reducing them to a powder, which 
can be used for seasoning dark-colored sauces, 

A few words may be said about canned mush- 
rooms ; they are generally raised in the cellars or 
caves near Paris devoted to the culture of mush- 
rooms in enormous quantities. If when the can 
is opened the liquor in it seems clear, and the 
mushrooms look clean and bright buff in color, 
free from brownish spots, they are of 
ty. The liquor is available in cooking, because it 
has the characteristic mushroom flavor, The liq- 
uor from canned mushrooms is made into white 
or brown sauce according to the directions so 
often given for those sauces, tlhe mushrooms heat- 
ed in the sauce, and then served, generally as a 
garnish ; they are put into various fricassees and 
ragoits, and used in omelets, minces, and va- 
rious croquettes. They enter into the present 
scheme as a luxury, because a half-pound can 
costs from thirty to thirty-five cents. But the 
fresh mushrooms come quite within our limits in 
many sections of the country. In the South dur- 
ing the war “and were invaluable as a substitute 
for fresh mea 

Another edible fungus is ; the giant puff-ball, 
which grows in all parts of the country in the 
fall. It appears above the ground in the form 
of a white ball, varying in size from a diameter 
of two or three inches to a ball larger than a 
man’s head; it cannot be mistaken, because 
there is no other fungus like it, When it is 
old the skin is brownish and shrivelled, and if 
broken it sends forth a cloud of smoke and a fine 
powder. While the puff-ball is young and fresh 
the interior is composed of a white spongy pith, 
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tender and sweet; when cooked, the flavor is ex- 
cellent. The puff-ball should be washed, peeled, 
sliced, and fried with butter, salt, and pepper, or 
stewed with the same seasonings; frying, how- 
ever, develops the most intense flavor. After the 
interior begins to turn from white to a yellowish 
color it is no longer fit for food. The author 
does not remember any instance where puff-balls 
have been marketed, although their edible quali- 
ties are well known in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHORT CLOAKS., 


P\HE dressy outer garments for autumn and 

winter are short cloaks covering the waist 
and arms well, but leaving the skirts of the cos- 
tume in full view. Now that heavy fabrics either 
of wool or of velvet are chosen for street dresses, 
it is considered that sufficient warmth is given to 
the lower parts of the body by the skirts and 
under-clothing, and that extra wrapping is only 
needed above the waist. These short, warmly 
wadded cloaks are made of velvet, of plush, and 
of new cloths of various kinds. Velvet is the 
choicest material, and will be worn in black, 
brown, green, red, or blue, as best suits the vari- 
ous dresses which i it is to complete. Beaded pas- 
sementeries the color of the velvet, and in designs 
following the outline of the garment rather than 
in straight borders, will be fashionable trimmings. 
For instance, the edge of the cloak is cut in points 
all around, and each point is filled with beading, 
from which ascends a vine of the trimming, grad- 
uating narrower toward the neck, and giving the 
effect of stripes; tassels of jet then hang from 
each point. Other beaded ornaments are three 
in a set for the front and back of the garment, 
being shaped to cover the shoulders and taper 
toward the waist line, while special ornaments 
are made for each of the long square or pointed 
ends in front. When fringes of jet or of chenille 
are used, they are often of great depth, and like 
the ornaments are separated to finish off the dif- 
ferent parts, perhaps to droop from the sleeves 
and fronts only, or else in the back on the tour- 
nure, and not on the sleeves, forming finally a 
great tassel at the end of each pointed front. 
Sometimes a shoulder cape effect is made of deep 
fringe that has long strands of beads beginning 
at the shoulders. Fur or feather trimmings are 
chosen for borders, but the fancy for lengthwise 
and striped ornaments is also seen in these, as 
there are tabs of colored ostrich feathers attach- 
ed to the ends of eich garments, and the tail fur 
trimmings like fringe will be more used than at 
any previous season. High collars and bands of 
feathers or of fur are so becoming and so warm 
that they are on almost all wraps. 

In shape the new garments are all short on 
the tournure, fitting snugly in the back with a 
belt underneath to hold them in place. 
is given by the fronts, which may be long, square- 
cornered, pointed, or ‘else quite short, yet longer 
than the back. The sides are also most varied, 
being rounded smoothly over the shoulders—not 
full and high-—and forming either wide square 
sleeves, close elbow sleeves, sling sleeves, dolman 
points, or else regular coat sleeves that are warm- 
er than the loose sleeves, but are not nearly so 
graceful. The entire garment may be of the 
plain velvet or plush, or it may be of striped vel- 
vet, or plush stripes alternating with beaded 
stripes, but in most cases the sleeves are different 
from the fronts and back, especially for wraps to 
be worn with costumes of two materials. Some 
of the richest garments have the side and sleeves 
covered with embroidery either of silk in India 
cashmere coloring on colored materials, or else of 
black on black, on blue, on red, or brown, or it 
may be of self-colored beading. The silks for 
the lining are striped, or else changeable, or 
checked, or barred surah, softly wadded and very 
slightly quilted, usually in parallel diagonal lines. 
Thread lace in frills and in jabots down the front 
is used in combination with the heaviest furs 
and ostrich feather trimmings, whether these are 
in bands orin hanging tabs. The chenille fringes 
are sleek, and are tipped at the end of each 
strand either with jet or with satin-covered balls. 
A frisé velvet mantle illustrated on the first page 
of the Bazar of last week is an excellent model 
for a dressy wrap. Such garments are being 
made in seal-skin plush, in black velvet, in drab, 
red, or brown plush or velvet, and in the striped 
velvets or plushes used for parts of dresses in 
combination with silk or wool, 


NEW BEAVER CLOTHS, EMBOSSED LEATHER, ETC. 


A novelty for handsome wraps is the beaver 
cloth which is now made with nap on the out- 
side as well as inside, and is as soft and flexible 
as silk. This is exceedingly handsome in the 
new red-brown shades, made in a short mantle 
shape, with a V in front and back of the new 
stamped leathers of ivory white ground with gilt 
figures or with copper or bronze designs. There 
are also other cloths, so thick that they need no 
lining, that have netted meshes and checked de- 
signs woven on their surfaces, and still others 
that are striped, barred, or in blocks or checks 
of indefinite coloring. Although such cloths are 
warm enough of themselves, yet a smooth lining 
is pleasant to wear and to see, and for this pur- 
pose there are excellent satteens made of wool 
with satin facing, a strong mixture of wool and 
silk which is far more durable than the usual 
silk, satin, or surah linings. 


SLING CAPES. 


Small round capes with sling fronts in which 
the arms rest are so popular with young ladies 
that they are brought out in all materials, and 
are made to complete suits; these are inexpen- 
sive because they require no trimming but a silk 
cord on the edge, and they are more comfortable 
than the short shoulder capes or pelerines. Blue 
or green cloth capes lined with red, drab cloth 
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with red lining, or else a plaid or striped cape as 
part of a suit, will be used by misses and quite 
young ladies. A novelty in these capes is the 
leopard-skin sets, with a turban and muff to 
match the cape, and as trimming miniature heads 
of the animal are on the cap and muff. Borders 
of leopard-skin are then used to trim the cloth 
dress with which they are worn. The plushes 
that imitate the skins of animals, especially the 
monkey-skins, with long, stiff, black pile, will be 
used for similar sets ; there are also sets of white 
crimpled Chinese goat for evening toilettes. 
CARRIAGE WRAPS. 

The very long cloaks worn last season are im- 
ported again for carriage wraps, as they are found 
to be too heavy for comfort when walking. These 
come in velvet or plush such as is used for short 
cloaks, with bead embroidery, fur and feathers 
for trimmings, and are most seen in colors rather 
than in black, such as the new blue-gray, ashes- 
of-roses, dark mulberry, red, brown, and also he- 
liotrope. The sling sleeves are seen on long 
cloaks made of handsome cloth, such as the soft 
beavers described above, or else in thinner lady’s 
cloth, which is made warm enough by soft wad- 
ded silk lining. A fur collar and cuffs, either of 
Astrakhan or of fox fur, are the only trimmings 
needed on these comfortable cloaks, 


NEW ULSTERS. 


New ulsters are being made of cloths of light 
weight, especially of the chuddah and camel’s- 
hair cloths that are used for dresses, and these 
are lined throughout with surah of a contrasting 
color. Green of dark clear shades is particular- 
ly stylish for these ulsters, and the dark red su- 
rah lining is seen in the open seams of the skirt, 
in the hanging sleeves, and in the broad hood. 
These garments are French in design, and more 
fanciful in cut than the severe English long coats. 
They outline the figure closely, and are open in 
the seams on each side and beliind from the hips 
down. A sash-like piece beginning on the hips 
forms side pockets, and meets in the back on 
the tournure, and hangs thence with fringe on 
each end. The fronts meet only at the throat, 
and are trimmed down each side with two rows 
of small bullet-shaped buttons covered with the 
green chuddah, and joined by cord loops; these 
are set so closely together that twenty dozen of 
buttons are easily put on one garment. The high 
standing collar is cut open in V shape behind, 
and is trimmed with clusters of buttons and cords 
in the front and back. The more English-look- 
ing ulsters are of checked or striped or plain 
cloth, with shoulder cape and hood and square 
sleeves, or else they have braided diagonal fronts, 
or perhaps loose fronts with bands of velvet or 
plain cloth their whole length, and a row of long- 
fleeced fur beside each of these bands, 


TAILOR JACKETS, 


The wrap of the season suitable to be worn on 
all occasions and by old and young alike is a 
cloth jacket which may be had in most varied 
shapes, and in prices ranging from $15 to $50, 
or costing more when rich furs are added. An 
excellent model of these tidy coats is given on 
the first page of the Bazar of last week, showing 
the new collar and the simple cuffs and bands of 
plush for trimming. When comfort and conven- 
ience are most considered, such garments have 
plain fronts that may be either single or double- 
breasted, with some braid buttons for fastening, 
and to these will be added later in the season a 
small fur collar and cuffs of Persian lamb-skin, 
mink, Alaska sable, or fox. For more dressy 
coats braiding is used in great profusion, and a 
vest of some kind is added that may have braid- 
ing or cording upon it, or else be made of velvet, 
fur, or plush, and braiding then appears on the 
revers beside the vest. Large square pockets 
are coming into favor for these coats, and are es- 
pecially seen on the French models in the Louis 
Quatorze design. All jackets are worn a trifle 
larger than last year, and a band of fur is added 
to last season’s coats to give them better length 
around the hips. The loose-fronted jackets of 
last winter can be modernized by taking up a 
dart in each front and one under the arms; a 
better effect of breadth is given by these under- 
arm darts than by having two darts near together, 
as in basque fronts. Stitched edges, or else a 
neat binding of braid, is the trimming for very 
plain yet stylish coats. The coaching coats worn 
during the summer are repeated in heavier cloths, 
with lapped seams stitched on the outside near 
one raw edge, or else with strapped seams that 
have a half-inch band of the cloth laid outside 
the seams, and stitched near each raw edge. The 
turned-over collars of such coats are of velvet the 
color of the cloth, and there may be cuffs and side 
pockets to match. Another stylish design is the 
checked jackets of white and seal brown cloth 
made with bands of seal fur down the fronts and 
edging the collar agd cuffs like a binding. There 
are also many fichu-shaped collars of fur plush 
or velvet on new coats. 

When cloth is not used, velvet plush or repped 
silk coats are made in the Louis Quatorze shapes, 
with braided white cloth or silk vests, pockets, 
deep cuffs, and high collar; the velvet may be 
either black or colored, and these coats are con- 
sidered very dressy. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBce, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Stern 
Brotuers; and Reprern. 





PERSONAL. 


One of the artists of the ‘‘ Japanese Village,” 
which has been on exhibition in various cities 
of the Union, has found a bride at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin —an American girl, Miss Eva La 
France. He was known as “ the lightning art- 
ist.”” 

—Miss Erma Foiger, who was CHARLES 
O’Conor’s amanuensis at Nantucket, and to 





| whom he bequeathed $10,000, is now teaching 
|} school in that venerable town. 

{| —Miss ELLEN Terry, in spite of her expecta- 
tions, proved to be a good sailor during the 
rough weather on her return voyage ou board 
the Umbria. 

—Mr. Joun W. Mackay’s two boys are in 
Europe preparing for college, and his wife has 
received much hospitality, which she endeavors 
to repay in kind. Mr. Mackay does not intend 
to buy a home in England. 

—A society of six men and women has been 
formed in Germany for the purpose of giving 
Waener festivals yearly ai Baireuth. Each 
mnomber will contribute $1000 annually for five 
yer-s. 

—The best-paid comedian in France is M. 
Baron, of the Varieties Theatre, who receives a 
salary of $1200 a month and one-half the profits, 
without any responsibility for the losses, 

—Mrs. Harniet Beecuer Stowe has been in 
failing health since the death of her husband. 
She does not expect to write any more books. 
Meantime Uncle Tom’s Cabin is advertised for 
reproduction in a Western city as ‘a play that 
has been presente d move times than any other 
ever written.” 

—Mr. GeorGe J. Goutn is an expert telegraph 
operator. It took him five months to learn the 
business, and now be can understand a great 
many messages not intended for him. During 
the late strikes he found this accomplishment 
of much service, and was able to talk with his 
father, who was in Havana, 

—In burying her Scotch collie Jock with hon- 
or ina private plot of ground, and in erecting a 
marble siab to his memory, Mrs. Laturop R. 
Bacon, of this city, did no more than FREDER- 
ICK the Geeat did, as every visitor to the palace 
of Suns Souci, near Berlin, will remember. 

—A heroine of note is Miss Mary Dewey, of 
Vermont, who has started for eastern Turkey as 
a missionary, and who, before reaching her des- 
tination, will take a horseback journey of three 
hundred miles through a burbarous country. 

—A small copy of the Bible, curried for many 
years by General GORDON, has been deposited by 
Queen Victoria in a casket of pure rock-crys- 
tal in Windsor Castle. The late Commander 
De Lone’s Bible, which is much larger, has been 
exposed to view in a glass case at one of the 
Western industrial expositions, 

—Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, the explorer, protests 
against the practice of removing Egyptian mum 
mies where they will crumble in unpropitious 
climes. He has no objection to examining them 
on the spot, in the interest of history and science, 
even though they be the remains of kings. 

—One of the published attractions of a New 
York actress who is ‘‘ starring” in the principal 
cities of the Union is a collection of 465 dia- 
monds, 25 emeralds, 19 rubies, 14 sapphires, 4 
lapis lazulis, 2 cat’s-eyes, and 1 large turquoise. 

—The 28th day of October will witness the 
inauguration of BARTHOLDI’s Statue of Liberty. 
The celebrated seulptor has many warm friends 
in this city, who hope to congratulate him in 
person. 

—Henri Rocuerort will appear as a dram- 
atist this month at the Fourteenth Street Thea- 
tre with a play entitled An Jrish Girl, and con- 
cerned with the Fenian riots in Canada. 

—AARON Burk, in a recently discovered letter, 
advised a friend to whom he was giving 
vate instructions” to “speak of yourself in the 
third person when you wish it to be concealed 
that you are the person in question.” 

—A well-known physician reminds one of his 
patients that very high medical authority has 
declared that life is but a temporary victory over 
the causes that produce death. 

—The wealthiest woman in California is Mrs. 
Mark Hopkins, the widow of one of the four 
original founders of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
Her fortune is estimated at $40,000,000. She 
divides her time between San Francisco and 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 

—It is now detinitely settled that Miss Rosr 
CLEVELAND, sister of the President, will not take 
up her residence in Chicago, as she at one time 
thought of doing, in order to assume tie edi- 
torial management of a literary publication with 
which she is connected. 

—Mr. Rosert Avams, Jun., who recently in- 
troduced into the Pennsylvania Legislature a 
bill to provide corporal punishment for men 
who beat their wives, quotes Mr. DARWIN to the 
effect that, with the exception of the seal, ** man 
is the only animal in creation which maltreats 
its mate or female of its own kind,’’ and declares 
that in Maryland, wherea similar law was passed 
three years ago, the crime of wife-beating ceased, 
as if by magic, after the first conviction. 

—Senator Vest is authority for the statement 
that ex-President ARTHUR never touches a fish- 
ing-rod on Sunday, although ‘ the most expert 
aud graceful angler I ever saw.’ 

—British peers and sons of peers hold salaried 
offices under the new Tory government to the 
amount of $550,000 annually. In addition, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch gets $2500 a year as Mis- 
tress of the Robes, and eight other peeresses 
$2500 apiece as Ladies of the Bedchamber 

—Among the valuable orchids owned by the 
late Mrs. MARY JANE MORGAN was one called 
Vanda Lowi, for which she was said to have paid 
$12,500. It is now for the first time in flower 
since its arrival in this country, at the house 
of Mr.W. 8. KimBat1, of Rochester, who bought 
itat theauction sale. Nobody can predict when 
it will blossom again. 

—From a new novel by M. Tu. Bentzon: 
“Men of about forty have a more thorough-bred 
air than the small dandies of the present gener- 
ation.” 

—A distinguished London surgeon, Mr. Vic- 
Tor Hors ey, exhibited to the British Medical 
Association three of his patients who had os 
ered from severe attacks of epilepsy. He had 
cured them by a surgical operation which en- 
abled him to remove diseased structure or new 
growth from, the brain itself. The London 
Times declares that the event marks “the com- 
mencement of a new era in surgery.” 

—Admiral DanreEL AMMEN, U.S.N., relates 
that in 1851 he v frequently on the plantation 
of a friend near Savannah, Georgia, whose wife 
declared that she wished they did not own q 
slave. ‘‘It was apparent to me,’’ says the Ad- 
miral, “that she kept her slaves supplied with 
food and clothing, and watched over them in 
their sickness, and that these occupations were 
very onerous. This condition was not excep- 
tional; it was the usual one of the wives of the 
greater number of Southern planters at that 
time. 
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THE HAGUE—THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS. 








PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS IN HOLLAND. 


N a late number of the Bazar we gave a view of one of the 

quaint buildings which tell of the departed greatness of 
Hoorn, It was a specimen of the quaint civil architecture of this 
most quaint and curious city. In the present number we have a 
sketch of one of its military works, the old tower which greets 
the eye at the entrance of the port. It is of magnificent propor- 
tions and superb in its details ; the part facing the sea is elegantly 
rounded, while the facade looking to the town is straight and cover- 
ed with sculptures, among which is conspicuous a girl milking a 
cow—a tribute to the industry of the country, to which due homage 





AMSTERDAM—AMSTEL BRIDGE. 
PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS IN HOLLAND. 


is paid by another old gate appropriately named the Cow Gate. 
Delft is a name known everywhere in connection with crockery- 
ware, but it is now no longer a commercial or manufacturing 
town, but still one of the prettiest in Holland. The streets are 
broad, trees line the canals, the houses are red, crimson, and rose- 
color, picked out with white, and at every crossing two or three 
bridges meet and join. The Stadhuis is on the west side of the 
market-place, and is comparatively modern, having been erected 
in 1618. It contains a few pictures, the most famous of which is 
the large painting by Mierevelt, the first of the great Dutch por- 
trait painters, representing the Guild of Arquebusiers, and contain- 
ing thirty-six portraits with faces full of life. A companion picture 





is another Guild piece, with thirty-one portraits, by Delph. In the 
magistrates’ room hangs a portrait of Hugo Grotius. Ha irlem, 
the town of tulips, is between eight and nine miles from Amster- 
dam by the old road, which for business purposes is now super- 
seded by the railroad. The old road leads out of a venerable 
gateway, a relic of the fortifications which withstood the Span- 
iards, and runs as straight as an arrow on the summit of the dike 
which runs between what was the lake of Haarlem and the Y. 
At the confluence of the Y and the Amstel stands the Venice of 
the North, Amsterdam, with her ninety islands. Nearly in the 
centre of the city is the Dam, one of the largest squares, surround- 
ed by the Royal Palace, the New Church, the Exchange, and other 
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handsome buildings. The Palace was built in 
1648 for a town-hall, and is admirably adapted 
for that purpose, while it is utterly unsuitable for 
a royal residence. The interior, too, carries one 
back to the days when the representatives of the 
city met here, for the sculptures in the various 
yooms refer to the official uses for which each 
room was originally designed. A new quarter of 
the city has lately sprung up near the Utrecht 
Gate, reached by the bridge thrown over the Am- 
stel. Here is situated the Industrial Palace, 
chiefly of iron and glass, which is used ‘for operas, 
concerts, etc. 

In the wood which lies just beyond the Hague 
is the Huis in ’t Bosch, or House in the Wood, 
a palazzetto erected by the widow of Prince 
Frederick Henry of Orange in memory of her 
husband. Here, among other notable things, is 
an octagonal hall covered from floor to ceiling 
with pictures by artists of the Rubens school. 
The other rooms are small, pretty, but without 
pretension. 


Paston Carew, 





, Millionaire aud Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnor or “Ione Stewart,” “ My Love,” 


* Lizzix Lorton or Greyrias,” “ From 
Deeams TO WaKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE OFFER OF ADJUSTMENT. 


* R. CAREW, we must come to some ar- 
N rangement,” said French, after the first 
greetings had been made. 

Paston slightly bowed. 

“ At your pleasure,” he answered. 

“ You have given notice to foreclose the mort- 
gages ?” 

*T have.’ 

“And mean to abide by it?” 

Again Paston slightly bowed. 
meant, “I do.” 

“You will ruin me and mine ?” asked French, 
hotly 

“Tf needs must, it will be a pitiful necessity,” 
answered Paston, coldly. 

“But in God’s name why?” almost shouted 
the owner of Clinton. 

“Why ?—because you cannot pay even the in- 
terest, Mr. Clinton, and I cannot afford to lie out 
of my money,” answered Paston, in a matter-of- 
fact way, stating the question as it was, regardless 
of its sentiment. 

* And you will not give me time?” 

“] would willingly, if I could; but I cannot. 
I took up the debt at great inconvenience to my- 
self, to accommodate Mr. Arrol, and now I my- 
self am too crippled to treat the thing with the 
generosity I should have preferred. I must fore- 
close. However painful to myself aud unplea- 
sant to vou, I must.” 

This was a long speech from Paston. In gen- 
eral he held to the wisdom of short sentences. 
Many words and long explanations were, accord- 
ing to him, sure to be full of weak places which 
a clever dialectical archer could hit at will. 

“I do not assume that you are actuated by 
any personal feeling in this matter,” said French. 
* You want your money or its equivalent ?—only 
that?” 

“ Just so,” said Paston, his eyes as glassy as a 
cod’s, 

“If you could find a way to recoup yourself 
and leave us unharmed, you would take it?” 

Paston made a slight movement of assent. 
He dared not speak. 

“T have that way,” said French. 

Paston smiled, and French could not read his 
smile. It was not intended that he should. 

“You have a daughter; I have a son,” said 
French. 

“ Two,” put in Paston. 

“Two for myself; only one for you and the 
estate,” returned French. “ Why not arrange 
a marriage between Maurice and your girl? He 
admires her; he will have the estate after my 
death; he is a fine, brave, purposeful young fel- 
Jow; and this marriage will square evervthing.” 

Paston put his chin into his right hand and 
rested his elbow on the left. 

“ Yes?” he said, as a man might who throws 
off the foam lving on the surface of profound 
cogitation. Then he added, after a long pause, 
during which French watched him in an agony 
of suspense as Paston felt and knew though he 
could not see: “But how would that pay me 
either my interest or my outlay ?” 

“Your daughter’s dower,” said French. 

“Ah! yes, I understand,” said Paston, “I 
must give your son a sum of money that he may 
pay your debt tome? I do not quite see my gain 
in this, Mr. Clinton.” 

“No man marrie$ his daughter without a dow- 
ry,” said French; “at least no man in your posi- 
tion.” 

“ Just so; but the money is generally supposed 
to be given to insure the daughter’s well-being,” 
said -Paston, speaking very slowly and deliber- 
ately. “It is not given to pay the debts of the 
young man’s father, nor to recoup the father of 
the bride by shifting his loss from one pocket to 
the other.” 

“To pay off the mortgages will release the 
rents,” said French; “and with the estate unen- 
cumbered I could afford my son and your daugh- 
ter an allowance that would satisfy even you.” 

“Yes ?” said Paston; and again there was a 
long pause, during which the finger of the god of 
silence did not stir from his closed lips. 

** My son loves your girl,” then said French. 

“Which son ?” asked Paston, innocently. 

“ Maurice.” 

“ And the other ?—the younger ?—Mr. Lanfrey, 
I think you call him ?” 


’ 


His dumb show 
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“ He does not count,” said French, hastily. 

“No? I donot think he would quite agree to 
that,” said Paston. ‘ When he laid his case be- 
fore me and asked for my daughter’s hand, he 
seemed to hold himself as counting for a good 
deal.” 

“ How ?” asked French. “On the estate?” 

“No,” answered Paston, with a certain grim 
quietness that gave French the impression of 
receiving a blow—such as he had had once be- 
fore. “ As a man.” 

“ Lanfrey has nothing to offer,” said his father. 
“His marriage with Miss Carew would not ad- 
vance our affairs by a line.” 

“ But if my girl likes him ?” asked Paston. 

It was now French’s turn to be silent. He 
was a Clinton, and Maurice was his heir; but 
Lanfrey was also his son; and if his heart-break 
would not be so bitter as the ruin of Maurice, it 
was still always a son’s despair; and failure on 
either side brought equal sorrow to the father. 

“T would not pay you the bad compliment to 
offer you my younger son for your daughter,” then 
said French, after a pause. ‘“ Between the two, 
Maurice is the better parti ; and she deserves the 
best.” 

“ But you know there has been a certain some- 
thing—a little filmy kind of affair—between my 
daughter and your second son?” asked Paston. 
“] do not say that it has been serious—has gone 
deep—but there it is. We must reckon with 
accomplished facts as well as our own wishes.” 

“Lanfrey will give up your daughter for his 
brother’s good,” said French, hastily. ‘“* It is for 
the sake of the family.” 

Paston’s cat-like eyes narrowed. The admis- 
sion was impolitic—as imprudent as it was 
frank. French felt the blunder the instant he 
had made it. 

“He may be as tractable as you say; but I 
cannot answer as much for my daughter,” said 
Paston, slowly. “She is a good girl, but girls 
are difficult. Still, I might do my best and try.” 

“Will you?” asked French, eagerly, 

“T might,” said Paston, cautiously. 

* And your word will determine everything.” 

“TI do not promise, Mr. Clintoh,” was the reply, 
still grave and cautious. “ Your elder son has 
not, so far as I know, made much way with my 
daughter. He has not paid his court.” 

“As much as he felt himself justified in doing,” 
said French. ‘More would have been impru- 
dent.” 

“ Well, we can but let the young people settle 
the matier among themselves,” was Paston’s 
answer, 

“And you promise to aid Maurice?” urged 
French. 

“T promise not to oppose my daughter if she 
prefers him,” said Paston. 

** Backed by vou she will,” said French, in the 
tone of conviction. 

Paston looked like the Sphinx and uttered not 
a sound, Then seeing that he was expected to 
speak, he said, as it might have been his final 
word, “She may.” 

French writhed in spirit. 
impossible! He was neither to be constrained 
nor caught. He was as contemptuous of force 
us he was impervious to caresses. He was as 
little human as a New Zealand idol; as little 
compassionate as the typical stone. He was a 
mouster—but he held the Clinton securities ; the 
mortgages were to be foreclosed; and Yetta was 
his daughter and presumably his heiress. He 
was a devil, but he had the upper hand; and 
devil-worshippers have a bad time of it. 

Then said Paston, still speaking in the cold, 
grave, level manner he had adopted throughout 
the interview: “ Let me congratulate you, Mr. 
Clinton, on your paternal—shall I call it chivalry 
or control? It is not every young man—every 
soldier like your son the Captain—whose father 
will make himself his ambassador in matters-of 
this kind. In England we talk a great deal of 
nonsense about love, and leave the young people 
too much liberty of choice.” 

“Now what the deuce-does the old scoundrel 
mean?” thought French. “Is he laughing at 
me in his sleeve, or is he in earnest ?” 

As the face of his host told him nothing, and 
he had to reply, he answered in his off-hand 
way: “So! that is true for most marriages. But 
there is a certain element in this which makes it 
different from most others.” 

“The element of bargain?” asked Paston, 
blandly. 

“ Of business,” blundered out French. 

“1 see the distinction,” said Paston, with mar- 
vellous self-possession. And again French won- 
dered whether this was part of a scheme, a play, 
a masque, or the real thing as it appeared. 

But try as boldly as he would—he could not 
try astutely; fish with as long a line as he would 


This man was truly 


—he could get nothing more from Paston. He 
would not oppose and he would not deny. Yetta 
was the arbiter of her own fate in this. If she 


liked Maurice Clinton, she should marry him; 
if she did not, he could not force her. Girls were 
sometimes manageable, and sometimes they were 
unmanageable—she might be, or she might not. 
This scheme for the payment of the debts was— 
well, singular—but it was as good as any other 
scheme not involving cash down. The mortgages 
had to be foreclosed on the date of the notice; 
but if Mr. Clinton or his son could find a way 
of escape, the road was open to them. And 
50 Ol. 

It was a pendulum that swung with even beat; 
now to the north and then to the south—to the 
chill snows of despair—to the glad sunshine 
of possibility; and French was like some poor 
wretch bound to this giant oscillator—tossed to 
and fro between the two limits, and not able to 
hold by either. 

After he took his leave, and while he went on 
his homeward way, he felt as a recreant Crusader 
who had let the “ Paynim” hack off his spurs 
aud break his sword—who had worshipped the 


crescent and abjured the cross, for fear of the 
death that would also destroy his dear ones. He 
had humbled his honorable pride and forsworn 
his ancient faith—for what? He had not even 
got the earthly mess for which he had bartered 
his spiritual birthright. He had been false to 
himself and his traditions, and he had gained 
nothing by his weakness. He had voluntarily 
supped with the devil, and his spoon had been 
too short. He had carried water for the lustra- 
tion of the temple, and he had carried it in a 
sieve. The most miserable man in England was 
that well-set-up, handsome, lordly country gentle- 
man who now rode slowly down the road from 
Mock-Beggar to Clinton, conscious that he was 
beaten—conscious that he had been tricked and 
laughed at, and that his humiliation had not been 
able to avert bis ruin. 

Nevertheless he had to act as if there was still 
hope. We cannot live on the lines of our pri- 
vate convictions, however positive they may be; 
we must live rather according to the possibilities 
of things; and no man feels himself justified in 
abandoning the fight while the remotest chance 
of victory remains, Only when hope lies dead 
and doubt has become certitude do we sound the 
retreat and give up the contest. So with French. 
In ‘his own mind he was convinced that all this 
endeavor was useless; that Paston Carew would 
not be bought over, and that, failing the success 
of the mine, they would have to sell and be dis- 
possessed ; yet lhe could not translate this thought 
into a deed; and he must still act as if he be- 
lieved and hoped. 

“It is worth the trial.” 

This was what Lady Jane and even Maurice 
said. 

“Tt is worth the trial!” 

Alas, poor blinded mortals that we are! If 
but some god would make us able to foresee— 
would touch our eyes with the magic herb that 
clears away the film of ignorance, and shows us 
results and consequences as clearly as we know 
now what plant will come from what seed, and 
| the fruit that will be gathered from the graft! 

Not having this gift, and as far from the in- 
sight of Tiresias as from the foreknowledge of 
Cassandra, Maurice accepted Paston’s dead neu- 
trality as active partisanship, and made his cold 
concession do duty for warm and sympathetic 
permission. The next day he went to Mock- 
Beggar and urged his own suit; and Paston lis- 
tened to him as he had listened to French—with 
a face like wood, a heart as hard as stone, and a 
manner that lured the young fellow on to hope, 
then flung him back to doubt. He swung him 
too on the infernal pendulum, like a lost soul 
tortured by demons, with radiant glimpses of the 
paradise he seemed on the point of entering, then 
with hot flashes of the hell into which he was 
all but thrown. 

To the worldly arguments, urged in all good 
faith by Maurice, the millionaire gave attentive 
hearing. He agreed with the heir and future 
possessor of Clinton Hall—the alliance was not 
dishonorable to his daughter. To be a Clinton’s 
wife, and thus placed among the first of the Fell- 
shire county families, was a position not to be 
despised even by one of rank among the titled aris- 
tocracy. It was a temptation—surely, a temp- 
tation. But then, you see, there were chances. 
Maurice, thongh young, was not immortal. He 
might die before his father. Granted there would 
be the son, but was that quite positively a cer- 
tainty? All women did not bear sons, did they ? 
and more than one great family had shifted its 
branches, and for want of fertile offshoots in the 
elder had been forced to descend to the younger. 
And Lanfrey was so far his daughter’s choice. 
He did not say he was his—Paston’s; but that 
had nothing to do with the matter. For the most 
part young women married to please themselves, 
not their parents; and he was not the man to 
force his daughter to a course against her in- 
clinations. 

The relations, however, between his daughter 
and young Lanfrey were not of a very solid kind. 
He, Paston, had not sanctioned, but he had not 
forbidden ; because he had no strong desire and 
no valid objection. For the last, you see, the 
temptation of an alliance with a Clinton always 
remained as a temptation ; and if the young peo- 
“ple fancied each other, there was no law to pre- 
vent their marrying. Now that the elder son had 
come forward the game was a little changed, and 
the pieces on the chess-board seemed to call for 
some rearrangement. It was a little awkward to 
transfer a potential wife from one brother to an- 
other; but perhaps that was not insuperable. 
Lanfrey seemed to be a thoughtful, reasonable, 
unselfish kind of young gentleman ; he might be 
induced to give up his bride for the sake of his 
brother in particular, and the family in general. 
For of course Yetta’s dowry would be a good thing 
if poured into the family coffers. They were cer- 
tainly at a low ebb just now—were they not? 
The bulk of the interest was still unpaid, and the 
notice to foreclose remained. And—yes, it was 
easy to see that the fortunes of a younger son 
would not profit the estate so much as if the 
money were poured, as he said, into the coffers 
of the elder. We did not live in Utopia; and it 
was not to be expected, nor was it desirable, that 
Lanfrey should give his -wife’s fortune to redeem 
his father’s debts. The core of the contest lay 
between the two brothers. Yetta’s inclination, 
too, counted for something; but he, Paston, was 
—indifferent ? well, perhaps not quite indiffer- 
ent. He had his predilections, naturally. What 
father would not desire the best for his child ? 

Still, he was neutral. That was the only hon- 
orable course of conduct—and the young people 
must decide for themselves. Would he send for 
Miss Carew? Would he allow him, Captain Clin- 
ton, to see her? Certainly, if she was at home; 
but he rather feared she was not. She had gone 
to the Knoll, and was spending the afternoon 
there. Mrs. Ellacombe was an active partisan of 
young Lanfrey’s; and, always in his character 











of the perfectly fair and liberal parent, he al- 
lowed his daughter to take what comfort she 
could find in talking of her absent Romeo. Wo- 
men are but weak vessels at the best; and men 
must be tender in their handling. 

And now, having told him where Miss Carew 
was to be found, perhaps he, Captain Clinton, 
would like to go and join her? With his per- 
mission? Yes, he might tell her and Mrs. Ella- 
combe that he went with his, the father’s, permis- 
sion. He was welcome to make what way he 
would or could, but he was not to expect too 
much, And in no case was he to feel assured 
that the mortgages would not be foreclosed ac- 
cording to their date. He too, Paston Carew, 
was ambitious for his child. Suppose he should 
wish to place her at the head of the family now 
at once ?—if he should wish to see her mistress 
of Clinton, even during the lifetime of the present 
owner? It would be a pain to them, perhaps. 
He could understand that—but it would be only 
natural in him. Each for himself in this world ; 
and with the mortgages unredeemed, it must not 
be forgotten that he, Paston Carew, was virtually 
master of the estate and could make whom he 
would its owner. But this was only a potential- 
ity. There was no doubt things could be man- 
aged with more regard to every one’s susceptibil- 
ity. Meanwhile Yetta’s girlish fancy had strayed 
to Lanfrey, the younger son; but he, Maurice, the 
elder, might if he could—here Paston smiled as 
Mephistopheles might have smiled when Faust 
wished to rescind the bargain in favor of virtue 
and love—win her to himself. When this was 
done there would be time to discuss the terms 
of the settlements. 

And when the conversation had ended, and 
Maurice had taken his leave and driven off to 
the Knoll on his rather forlorn hope, he felt as 
French had felt before him—as if he had been 
buffeted to and fro, and betrayed at the end. 

Yet no cause had been openly given for the 
abandonment of the scheme. On the contrary, 
outwardly all things ran as smoothly as if they 
had been set on casters of gold in grooves of 
silver. 

Appearances had been carefully preserved, 
and not even the spare spars of the boats had 
been burned. It was only the inner dignity of 
the man that was hurt; like those wounds which 
leave no trace on the skin, but by which the vic- 
tim bleeds internally to death. 

{To Be OONTINUED.] 





South Kensington Designs.—Figs. 1-10. 
See illustrations on page 688, 
\ TE give herewith a number of tasteful de- 
signs from the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work, which are capable‘of 
being applied to various purposes. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are frames for small-sized pho- 
tographs, and are of brown velvet; the patterns, 
of honeysuckle and laburnum respectively, are 
worked solidly in natural-colored silk, so skilfully 
done as to resemble nature as closely as a well- 
executed painting. 

Fig. 3 is a clock, the blue velvet frame of 
which is decorated with a design outlined in Jap- 
anese gold; the stems and leaves are entirely of 
gold, while the flowers are solidly worked in 
white silk. These clocks have been amongst the 
novelties most highly appreciated by the public 
during the late season. 

Fig. 4 is a hand mirror, the handle of which 
turns back on a spring so that it forms also a 
standing mirror; the frame is covered with dark 
blue velvet, the pattern being worked with thick 
pale blue filoselle intermixed with a little gold 
thread, 

A new-shaped spill case is represented in Fig. 
5. It is of olive green satin, the design of sea- 
weed and shells being exquisitely worked in nat- 
ural-colored silks, with artistic touches of gold 
thread introduced in the lights. It forms a very 
pretty and useful object for hanging on a wall, 

In Figs. 6 and 7, representing a chair seat and 
back worked at the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, it is noticeable that a stitch which may al- 
most claim to be the oldest known in embroidery, 
has been used. It is the real “ opus pulvinarum” 
of mediwval days, and through all its varieties is 
carried out on the same principle, being worked 
on canvas, the threads of which regulate the 
stitches. 

For many centuries this ancient cross stitch 
held its own ground in public favor, till, having 
ignominiously descended through all the abom- 
inations known as “ worsted-work,”’ it finally died 
out altogether for a few years in England. | How- 
ever, the strength and durable quality which have 
doubtless been the motive of its revival render it 
specially valuable in covering furniture, and the 
beautiful specimens of Persian work, which are 
all executed in cross stitch, have helped it to re- 
gain its old place in the affections of the public. 

In the design referred to the flowers would be 
worked and shaded in natural colors, and the 
ground, of some good wearing color, could be put 
in in cross stitch, 

The same pattern, however, could be worked 
on cloth or satin with natural-colored crewels and 
filoselle in the ordinary manner. -A working pat- 
tern is given in Fig. 10, 

Figs. 8 and 9 show another chair seat and back, 
which are well adapted for appliqué, either in) va- 
ried colors, or, for example, a ground of olive green 
velveteen or plush, with a flat silken ribbon laid 
down in the style of the old French and Italian 
work (for which purpose a thick soft ribbon is 
specially manufactured, with a stout thread at 
each edge, which can be drawn, and thus enable 
the worker to regulate and bring it easily into the 
flow of the pattern), or it could more easily and 
simply be executed by cutting out the whole de- 
sign in one color and “couching” it down on a 
contrasting ground. It would look well thus ia 


gold-colored brocatine on brown velvctcen 
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THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘WHE chief hotel at Sherton-Abbas was an old 

stone-fronted inn with a yawning arch, un- 
der which vehicles were driven by stooping coach- 
men to back premises of wonderful commodious- 
ness. The windows to the street were mullioned 
into narrow lights, and only commanded a view 
of the opposite houses; hence, perhaps, it arose 
that the best and most luxurious private sitting- 
room that the inn could afford overlooked the 
nether parts of the establishment, where beyond 
the yard were to be seen gardens and orchards, 
now bossed, nay, incrusted, with scarlet and gold 
fruit, stretching to infinite distance under a lu- 
minous lavender-mist. The time was early au- 
tumn, 

“When the fair apples, red as evening sky, 

Do bend the tree unto the fruitful ground, 
When juicy apes and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air, and call the eyes around.” 
The landscape confronting the window might, in- 
deed, have been part of the identical stretch of 
country which the youthful Chatterton had in his 
mind. 

In this room sat she who had been the maiden 
Grace Melbury till the finger of fate touched her 
and turned her to a wife. It was two months 
after the wedding, and she was alone. Fitzpiers 
had walked out to see the abbey by the light of 
sunset, but she had been too fatigued to accom- 
pany him. They had reached the last stage of 
a long eight weeks’ tour, and were going on to 
Hintock that night. 

In the yard between Grace and the orchards 
there progressed a scene natural to the locality 
at this time of the year. An apple-mill and press 
had been erected on the spot, to which some men 
were bringing fruit from divers points in mawn- 
baskets, while others were grinding them, and 
others wringing down the pomace, whose sweet 
juice gushed forth into tubs and pails. The su- 
perintendent of these proceedings, to whom the 
others spoke as master, was a young yeoman of 
prepossessing manner and aspect, whose form she 
recognized in a moment. He had hung his coat 
to a nail of the out-house wall, and wore his 
shirt sleeves rolled up beyond his elbows, to keep 
them unstained while he rammed the pomace into 
the bags of horse-hair. “ Fragments of apple rind 
had alighted upon the brim of his hat—probably 
from the bursting of a bag—while brown pips of 
the same fruit were sticking among the down upon 
his fine round arms. 

She realized in a moment how he had come 
there. Down in the heart of the apple country 
nearly every farmer kept up a cider-making ap- 
paratus and wring-house for his own use, build- 
ing up the pomace in great straw “ cheeses,” as 
they were called; but here, on the margin of Po- 
mona’s plain, was a debatable land neither or- 
chard nor sylvan exclusively, where the apple 
produce was hardly sufficient to warrant each 
proprietor in keeping a mill of his own. This 
was the field of the travelling cider-maker. His 
press and mill were fixed to wheels instead of be- 
ing set up in a cider-house ; and with a couple of 
horses, buckets, tubs, strainers, and an assistant 
or two, he wandered from place to place, deriving 
very satisfactory returns for his trouble in such 
a prolific season as the present. 

The back parts of the town were just now 
abounding with apple-gatherings. They stood in 
the yards in carts, baskets, and loose heaps, and 
the blue stagnant air of autumn which hung over 
everything was heavy with a sweet cidery smell. 
Cakes of pomace lay against the walls in the yel- 
low sun, where they were drying to be used as 
fuel. Yet it was not the great make of the year 
as yet. Before the standard crop came in there 
accumulated, in abundant times like this, a large 
superfluity of early apples, and windfalls from 
the trees of later harvests, which would not keep 
long. Thus in the baskets, and quivering in the 
hopper of the mill, she saw specimens of mixed 
dates, including the mellow countenances of 
streaked-jacks, codlins, costards, stubbards, rat- 
teripes, and other well-known friends of her rav- 
enous youth, 

Grace watched the headman with interest. 
The slightest sigh escaped her. Perhaps she 
thought of the day—not so far distant—when 
that friend of her childhood had met her by her 
father’s arrangement in this same town, warm 
with hope, though diffident, and trusting in a 
promise rather implied than given. Or she might 
have thought of days earlier yet-—days of child- 
hood— when her mouth was somewhat more 
ready to receive a kiss from his than was his to 
bestow one. However, all that was over. She 
had felt superior to him then, and she felt supe- 
rior to him now. 

She wondered why he never looked toward her 
open window. She did not know that in the 
slight commotion caused by their arrival at the 
inn that afternoon Winterborne had caught sight 
of her through the archway, had turned red, and 
was: continuing his work with more concentrated 
attention on the very account of his discovery, 
Robert Creedle, too, who travelled with Giles, 
had been incidentally informed by the ostler that 
Dr. Fitzpiers and his young wife were in the 
hotel; after which news Creedle kept shaking 
his head and saying to himself ‘“ Al!” very au- 
dibly, between his thrusts at the screw of the 
cider-press. 

“ Why the deuce do you sigh like that, Rob- 
ert?” asked Winterborne at last. 

“Ab, maister —’tis my thoughts —’tis my 
thoughts !....Yes, ye’ve lost a hundred load 0’ 
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timber, well seasoned; ye’ve lost five hundred 
pound in good money; ye’ve lost the stone- 
windered house that’s. big enough to. hold a 
dozen families; ye’ve lost your share of half 
a dozen good wagons and their horses—all lost! 
—through your letting slip she that was onve 
yer own!” 

“Good God, Creedle, you’ll drive me mad !” 
said Giles, sternly. ‘Don’t speak of that any 
more !” 

Thus the subject had ended in the yard. Mean- 
while the passive cause of all this loss still re- 
garded the scene. She was beautifully dressed ; 
she was seated in the most comfortable room 
that the inn afforded; her long journey had 
been full of variety, and almost luxuriously per- 
formed—for Fitzpiers did not study economy 
where pleasure was in question. Hence it per- 
haps arose that Giles aud all his belongings 
seemed sorry and common to her for the mo- 
ment—moving in a plane so far removed from 
her own of late that she could scarcely believe 
she had ever found congruity therein. “ No— 
I could never have married him!” she said, 
gently shaking her head. ‘Dear father was 
right. It would have been too coarse a life for 
me.” And she looked at the rings of sapphire 
and opal upon her white and slender fingers 
that had been gifts from Fitzpiers. 

Seeing that Giles still kept his back turned, 
and with a little of the above-described pride of 
life—easily to be understood, and possibly ex- 
cused, in a young, inexperienced woman who 
thought she had married well—she said at last, 
with a smile on her lips, “ Mr. Winterborne !” 

He appeared to take no heed, and she said a 
second time, “ Mr. Winterborne !” 

Even now he seemed not to hear, though a per- 
son close enough to him to see the expression 
of his face might have doubted it; and she said 
a third time, with a timid loudness, “ Mr. Win- 
terborne! What, have you forgotten my voice ?” 
She remained with her lips parted in a welcom- 
ing smile. 

He turned without surprise, and came deliber- 
ately toward the window. “Why do you eall 
me?’ he said, with a sternness, that took her 
completely unawares, his face being now pale. 
“Is it not enough that you see me here moiling 
and muddling for my daily bread, while you are 
sitting there in your success, that you can’t re- 
frain from opening old wounds by calling out my 
name ?” 

She flushed, and was struck dumb for some 
moments ; but she forgave his unreasoning anger, 
knowing so well in what it had its root, “Iam 
sorry I offended you by speaking,” she replied, 
meekly. ‘“ Believe me, I did not intend to do 
that. I could hardly sit here so near you with- 
out a word of recognition.” 

Winterborne’s heart had swollen big and his 
eyes grown moist by this time, so much had the 
gentle answer of that familiar voice moved him. 
He assured her hurriedly, and without looking at 
her, that he was not angry. He then managed 
to ask her, in a clumsy, constrained way, if she 
had had a pleasant journey, and seen many. in- 
teresting sights. She spoke of a few places 
that she had visited, and so the time passed till 
he withdrew to take his place at one of the le- 
vers which pulled round the screw. 

Forgotten her voice! Indeed he had not for- 
gotten her voice, as his bitterness showed. But 
though in the heat of the moment he had re- 
proached her keenly, his second mood was a far 
more tender one—that which could regard her 
renunciation of such as he as her glory and her 
privilege, his own fidelity notwithstanding. He 
could have declared with a contemporary poet— 

“Tf I forget, 
The salt creek may forget the ocean ; 
I forget 
The heart whence flows my heart’s bright motion, 
May I sink meanlier than the worst, 
Abandoned, outcast, crushed, accurst— 
If I forget. 


“Though you forget, 
No word of mine shall mar your pleasure ; 
Though you forget, 

You filled my barren life with treasure, 

You may withdraw the gift you gave, 

You still are queen, I still am slave— 

Though you forget.” 

She had tears in her eyes at the thought that 
she could not remind him of what he ought to 
have remembered ; that not herself but the press- 
ure of events had dissipated the dreams of their 
early youth. Grace was thus unexpectedly 
worsted in her encounter with her old friend. 
She had opened the window with a faint sense 
of triumph, but he had turned it into sadness ; 
she did not quite comprehend the reason why. 
In truth, it was because she was not cruel 
enough in her cruelty. If you have to use the 
knife, use it, say the great surgeons; and for her 
own peace Grace should have contemned Win- 
terborne thoroughly or not at all. As it was, on 
closing the window an indescribable—some might 
have said dangerous—pity quavered in her bo- 
som for him. 

Presently her husband entered the room, and 
told her what a wonderful sunset there was to 
be seen. 

“T have not noticed it. But I have seen some- 
body out there that we know,” she replied, look- 
ing into the court. 

Fitzpiers followed the direction of her eyes, 
and said he did not recognize anybody. 

“Why, Mr. Winterborne—there he is, cider. 
making. He combines that with his other busi- 
ness, you know.” 

“ Oh—that fellow!” said Fitzpiers, his curios- 
ity becoming extinct. 

She, reproachfully: “What! call Mr. Winter- 
borne a fellow, Edgar? It is true I was just say- 
ing to myself that I never could have married 
him; but I have much regard for him, and al- 
ways shall.” 

“ Well, do by all means, my dear one. I dare 
say I am inhuman, and supercilious, and con- 
temptibly proud of my poor old ramshackle fam- 





ily; but I do honestly confess to you that I feel 
as if I belonged to a different species from the 
people who are working in that yard.” 

“ And from me too, then. For my blood is no 
better than theirs.” 

He looked at her with a droll sort of awaken- 
ing. It was, indeed, a startling anomaly that this 
woman of the tribe without should be standing 
there beside him as his wife, if his sentiments 
were as he had said. In their travels together 
she had ranged so unerringly at his level in ideas, 
tastes, and habits that he had almost forgotten 
how his heart had played havoe with his princi- 
ples in taking her to him. 

“Ah, you—you are refined and educated into 
something quite different,” he said, self-assur- 
ingly. 

“T don’t quite like to think that,’ she mur 
mured, with soft regret. “ And I think you un- 
derestimate Giles Winterborne. Remember, I 
was brought up with him till I was sent away to 
school, so I cannot be radically different. At 
any rate, I don’t feel so. That is no doubt my 
fault, and a great blemish in me. But I hope 
you will put up with it, Edgar.” 

Fitzpiers said that he would endeavor to do so, 
and as it was now getting on for dusk they pre- 
pared to perform the last stage of their journey, 
so as to arrive at Hintock before it grew very 
late. } ; 

{TO BK OONTINUED.] 





SOME POPULAR FALLACIES 
CONCERNING THE EYES. 
By WILLIAM 8. DENNETT, M.D. 


N arecent article in the Bazar, entitled “ When 

one should take one’s Child to an Oculist,” 
no mention was made of by far the greater num- 
ber of diseases that require an oculist’s care, 
while the writer spoke with emphasis concerning 
the need of prompt and skilled attention for the 
few troubles there considered. This method was 
adopted with the understanding that common- 
sense and popular tradition, aided by a very gen 
eral appreciation of the fact that the eye was an 
important and delicate organ, would generally 
lead the child or his guardian to seek special ad- 
vice about as often as such advice was necessary : 
and those cases only were mentioned where com- 
mon-sense and popular tradition go habitually 
astray, and lead the unfortunate into serious ev- 
rors of omission and commission. More good is 
likely to ensue from this treatment of the sbject 
than from any general summary of possible dis- 
eases accompanied by a relative estimate of their 
importance. 

The cases in which modern science is far in 
advance of popular belief are not confined to tle 
methods of dealing with youthful patients. But 
there is room for a few remarks on popular de- 


lusions or popular misapprehension of certain 


conditions which have to do with the ocular and 
optical affections of adult life. We will begin 
with the following case, which will certainly 
amuse if it does not instruct. Mary H—— was 
a bright girl of ten years. Her father and mo- 
ther were ordinary laboring people, and had just 
got Mary startéd on that road to learning and 
influence which is open to every young person in 
this land of common schools, when she became a 
victim of one of the many accidents which come 
in with the season of bean-blowers, toy pistols, 
and other dangerous toys. The injury wrought 
was such as to necessitate the removal of the eye 
to insure the preservation of sight in the other. 
There is nothing which strikes terror to the heart 
of the uneducated patient so much as the thought 
of having an eye removed, and many a person in 
the lower walks of life would bear up for years 
under hideous deformity and constant danger of 
total blindness rather than submit to one of the 
simplest and safest operations in all surgery, and 
by having the offending member replaced by a 
glass one, thus insure safety and good looks at 
the same time. 

At such a proposition the mother of our little 
patient made energetic protests, and for a time 
the air was filled with her brogue. But she final- 
ly yielded to the persuasive eloquence of the sur- 
geon in charge, and agreed that her daughter 
should be saved from a life of suffering and 
probable blindness in the manner above suggest- 
ed. The surgeon, after having won this kind but 
obstinate mother to his way of thinking, ceased 
to be the butcher that she at first declared him, 
and soon became in her estimation the greatest, 
or certainly one of the greatest surgeons in the 
world. The child was put to sleep, and with no 
pain, and much less terror than the thought had 
inspired in her mother, the operation was per- 
formed. After a few weeks she returned for an 
artificial eye, which was very satisfactorily fitted 
and willingly paid for. But just before leaving, 
the mother looked round for a moment as if 
something had been forgotten; then stepping 
suddenly behind the child, she held her hand 
tightly over the natural eye, and aiming the in- 
jured side of the face at a card of letters, asked 
that they be called by name. 

There is no way of measuring the disgust that 
overspread the heart and face of that mother 
when she found that the “ bogus eye” could not 
see. The surgeon ceased again to be a surgeon, 
and became in her estimation not only a butcher, 
but a liar and a thief. He was promised law- 
suits in abundance, pugilistic vengeance from all 
the child’s male relatives, hot water from female 
hands if he should ever be accommodating enough 
to stand under the windows of their houses, with 
no end of inconvenience after death. He never 
could persuade the mother that he had not prom- 
ised her a new eye that would see. Let us hope 
that his earnest desire to save one good eye for 
the child had not led him to administer any such 
delusive comfort. , This mistake was very absurd, 
but, considering educational advantages, no more 
so than that which is often made by intelligent 





people in every walk of life. These are continu- 
ally telling you of some friend who, for operative 
purposes, has had his eyes (one or both) removed, 
and after undergoing the necessary manipulation 
as they lie on the cheek, or quite as often in a dis- 
tant saucer or plate, they are replaced in a revised 
and improved condition. Such things never hap- 
pen, and yet about six people out of every dozen 
whom one meets have heard of them again and 
again; and not only that, but they believe them, 
while some will give details relative to patient 
and surgeon, and somewhat reluctantly allow that 
they might have been mistaken in the extent of 
the double transformation which had been neces- 
sary in the case described 

Such operations never take place. By looking 
over the annals of surgery it will be possible to 
find one or two cases where there is just a shad 
owy substratum of fact on which to build this 
fiction of mixed surgery and legerdemain; but 
these have nothing to do with the cases usually 
described by patients, unless perhaps they gave 
the original suggestion on which the imagination 
of the race has for some years been vigorously 
working. <A well-known naturalized American 
was once a political refugee about to escape on 
board ship for this country. Fearing pursuit, he 
threw his hat and the ship’s grindstone over the 
rail, and was secreted by the captain under the 
cabin stairs. The crew would not have hesitated 
a moment at revealing his whereabouts to the 
officers ; but by the next afternoon, when the ship 
was about to be searched, they all believed him 
drowned, and so vividly did the imagination work 
on two of their number that they not only had 
heard the plunge and seen the hat picked up, but 


they described accu ately how he looked as he 
threw up his hands and disappeared for the last 
time. The terror of the whole party, on his ap- 


pearance in mid-ocean a few days later, gave am- 
ple evidence of a practical working belief in the 
story they told. Now the operating-room of a 
large hospital is rarely seen by the laity except 
under pressure of considerable excitement, and 
such a state of mind being incompatible with ac- 
curate observation, there is often more romance 
than truth about resulting impressions. And 
the things which are su 





sted are more vivid- 
ly deseribed than those that are seen. The 
reader can safely say, when listening to the re- 


ports of such wonderful operations of removal 
and replacement, that it has not been done. Until 
verv recently it has been considered absolutely 
impossible, but within a year the possibility that 
an eye might be removed entirely from the face 
and returned so as to preserve its size and shape, 
but not its visual power, has been wellnigh dem- 
oustrated. ‘ 


On account of the many inconveniences attend- 
ant on the wearing of an artificial eye, five at- 
tempts have been made within the last year to 
replace the lost organ by the living eve of an 
animal which it was thought might be made to 
grow initsplace. One dog and four rabbits have 


contributed to these experiments, one of which 
has come so neat being a success that the opera- 
tion of transplanting an eye is no longer an im- 
probable attainment. Dr. Bradford, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, the third surgeon who, as far as 
is known, has attempted the operation, and the 
only one who has met with anything like success, 
was able to report after three weeks’ time that 
what was supposed to be the critical period had 
passed, that the eve was in place, and though 
somewhat dull and disagreeable to look at, was 
improving in appearance daily. Since then a 
number of successful cases have been performed 
on the lower animals. Sooner or later we sur- 
geons may come to rival About in the brillianey 
of our conceptions, though our knives have hard- 
ly the daring of that able Frenchman’s pen, 
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K. E. W.—Get black French (imitation thread) lace 
flounces and drapery for a skirt over black satin en- 
rah, and have a velvet high basque and also a low vet 
corsage. If you want something still more dres ¥, get 
white point @esprit lace skirts with a heliotrope or 
pale blue velvet or white moiré waist 

Dress-maker.—We have no illustration or pattern 
of the wing drapery 

Dress-Makrn.—Use jetted galloon on black satin. 
Make a basque with jetrec ers, deep apron pointing 
to the foot, and straight back breadths, with a jabot 
down each side. 


Sunsoriwer.—For a velvet dress, read reply just given 
* Dress-maker.” 

Preay.—Walker’s Hints to Women on the Care of 
Property is published in book form by Harper & Bro- 
thers, and will be sent you on receipt of 20 cents, 

An Op Sunsscuiser.—We do not give addresses in 
thiscolumn. New York City would probably be saffi- 
cient. There is no betrothal church service used here. 

AN Appreciative Reaper.—You can hardly take 
children abroad at too early an age to acquire the lan- 
guage. Paris is the best place in which to learn 
French. We cannot recommend any special plan. 

Mus. A. B. B.—Wide silk warp is used in the weav- 
ing of silk rag curtains. A pound and a half of strips 
will make a yard of mater! il three-fourths of a yard 
wide. bs 

L. 1.—Read reply just given “ Mrs. A. B. B.” 

Mrs. M.—A letter addressed to the Decorative Art 
Society, New York City, will be promptly delivered. 
Why not try the washing silks for marking table- 
linen? 

Eniru.—Get a copy of Manners and Social Usages, 
and interest your friend in reading it, and that will 
probably open his eyes to the “little matters in which 
he is so lacking.” It will be sent you from this office 
by mail on receipt of $1. 

Mrs. W.—You can buy cut jet beads at any large 
fancy store. 

M. H. A.—Yon will have to get patterns for seal-skin 
sacques from a furrier. 

8S. A. W.—Get plain or else narrow striped velvet 
for basque and panel, and make your silk by design 
of Fig. 2 on the first page of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIX. 
Use Fig. 1 on the same page for the cloth dress. A 
seal-ekin coat would be the best cloak for all purposes 
in cold weather. Linked cuff buttons are used 

T. N.—Short waists and long full straight skirts will 
be worn for dresses and cloaks of cashmere and other 
soft woollens by girls of two years. The V-shaped 
neck with velvet plastrons set in is pretty on these 
short waists, and also for dresses with guimpes. The 
lower parts of sleeves are now puffed. Yokes with 
points are on sleeve cloaks cut full like Mother Hub- 
bards and made of cashmere with warm wadded silk 
thronghout. Cashmere caps with high crown, also 
musliu caps over a wadded lining, remain in favor, 











GOD OR MAMMON. 
A SWEET low voice, a tender winning tone: 
JX “The hour of choice hath come. Choose, dar- 
ling, well. 
Who saves her life must lose it. Not our own 
We walk this earth where good and evil dwell. 


“Dear heart, the angels watch thee from above; 
Their eyes about thee ceaseless vigil keep. 

The fanning of their soft-plumed wings, dear love, 
Is round thee in thy waking and thy sleep. 


“Why waste on fleeting joye thy youthful zest? 
Take up thy cross; its weight all meekly bear. 

The Word Divine hath pledged thee endless rest 
Beyond the narrow bounds of earthly care.” 


lip, 


ty. 

The fair face ‘neath the lucent chain of pearls 
Frowns darkly; listless lie the jewelled hands; 

With curve disdainful, see, the red lip curls— 
Avaunt, those whispers from the shadowy lands! 


She loves the satin sheen of rustling robes; 

She hates the gloom of dusky trailing serge; 
The pleading tone a hidden heart-ache probes, 

And in her ear is dreary as a dirge. 
Shall God or Mammon win the eager strife? 

They cannot share the throne. Reluctant soul, 
Make haste to consecrate thy ardent life 

To God, who claims of right from thee the whole. 


The sweet bewitching melodies of earth, 
The roses, and the jewels—ah! ’tis true 

The future may have hours of pain and dearth, 
But for the present who prefers the rue? 


And yet the peace is hers who on her breast 
Wears calm the blessed symbol of the cross, 
And feverish are her dreams and marred her rest 
Who chooses Mammon and its fleeting dross, 





SAPPHIC OR LAURAIC? 
By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON, 


WORTY years ago I was young, handsome, and 
} in love with Laura. I was a good Greek 
scholar too, and between love and Greek got my- 
self one day into a frightfulscrape. I am getting 
very old now—I do not mean only in years, be- 
cause, when a man is over sixty, that goes without 
saying, but in feeling also, A few years ago I 
could not recall the episode to which I am about 
to refer without blushing up to my old ears, To- 
night I have sat down deliberately to write about 
it with a sardonic smile. Iam so far away now 
from that handsome, hot-headed, warm-hearted 
youth that I can laugh over his absurdities as 
over those of a third person. 

I had an excuse for being absurd, and a lovely 
excuse. There are no such women as Laura now- 
adays, and when I saw her the other night at a 
ball, with hair as white as snow, but still, in the 
fashion of her beauty, infinitely more lovely than 
her daughters and granddaughter, I said to my- 
self for the thousandth time that I had not been 
such an idiot after all. Let me be candid with 
myself, however. The absurdity lay not so much 
in being in love as in— Good heavens! I am 
blushing again! Well, i¢ was a frightful morti- 
fication at the time. However, as the novelists 
say, let me not anticipate. 

Forty years ago, as I have said before, I was 
not devoid of personal attractions, and I was mad- 
ly in love. In fact, I never remember not being 
in love, but seem to have been born in love, to 
have cut my teeth in love, and to have learned 
to walk in love; the first thing I remember is 
toddling about holding my darling’s tiny hand 
in my little one; and in short, as David Copper- 
field says, I was “steeped in Laura.” She and I 
were distant cousins, and our mothers were inti- 
mate. Naturally we were very much together, 
and as there was a difference of only eighteen 
months between our ages, we were capital com- 
panions and playmates, preferring each other to 
our respective brothers and sisters. The years 
went on, and still we loved, or rather, perhaps I 
ought to say, / loved. Laura was a provoking 
little puss, who reigned over me in the most ruth- 
less manner, presuming always on my abject de- 
votion and her own enchanting beauty. As I 
have said, there are no such lovely women nowa- 
days, for, curiously enough, the fashion of beauty 
changes, and the pretty creatures of to-day all 
look like Du Maurier’s sketches. Their mothers 
and grandmothers were of a more distinctively 
refined type; they looked like the old miniatures, 

When I was nearly sixteen, and Laura fourteen, 
we were separated for the first time; I went to 
boarding-school, and she abroad ; nor did we meet 
for several years ; and when we did, she was more 
beautiful than ever. Her very peculiar charms, 
the egg-like oval of her face, the delicate aquiline 
nose, the arched lips, the long, dark blue eyes, 
the level brows, the wild rose leaf complexion, and 
the abundant nut brown hair, waving in large 
waves, not crimps, and with a golden gleam on 
the edge of each wave, were all there, and all en- 
hanced by the splendor of maidén bloom; for she 
was then nearly twenty years old. She was a de- 
mure, disdainful maid, with a most distracting 
habit of blushing and looking shyly down, and 
she lost no time in bringing me to the verge of 
madness, and keeping me there, as it was abso- 
lutely impossible for me to discover whether she 
really liked me or not, As may easily be ima- 
gined, such a state of mind made sad havoc with 
my work (I was then in college, and just about to 
take my degree), and though I was the leading 
Greek scholar of my year, and really had achieved in that language far 
more than the average amount of progress, there were moments in which 
I seemed to forget everything, and to have lost all my power of acquir- 
ing as well as retaining. No doubt many people saw that I was making 
a fool of myself, but the first person to call my attention to my own utter- 
ly befogged condition was our Greek professor, the celebrated Dr. Tolston. 
He was not a Doctor of Divinity, but of Literature, Laws, Philosophy, and 
everything else that is possible. He had an Oxford degree, then a yery 
uncommon thing in America, and he had American and German degrees 
without end, and deserved them all, as he was a profound scholar and a 
man of real genius and enthusiasm. Observing that I worked hard and 
really liked to study, he had kindly taken great interest in me, had-even 
allowed me to read Greek with him over-hours, and had been so pleased 
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with my advancement that he had declared me fit for a Greek professor- 
ship, and as a mark of approbation gave me (what I must admit I could 
well have dispensed with) a great deal of extra work to do. Most of the 
students were afraid of Dr. Tolston, and it must be admitted that his pa- 
tience with laggards was of the shortest. He had devised a way of ar- 
ranging his recitations which did away with any possibility of cribs or 
ponies, and separated each victim from his fellows in such a manner as to 
preclude all friendly assistance, and to compel attention. It was in this 
wise: Dr. Tolston was seated on a dais at one end of the room, the class 
at some distance and below him. Each student was called up separately, 
and was obliged to leave his place, to ascend the dais, and to stand there 
at about a yard from the master’s desk, and with his back to his com- 
panions, In this position, and exposed to the full fire of the professorial 
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eye, he was expected to translate from the professor's own book. it wiil 
be easily seen that a fellow might know his lesson, or might not, but 
could not possibly hoodwink his instructor. Up to the period of which 
I write I had never had any trouble with my Greek. I was so very much 
more advanced than the rest of the class that the regular reeitations were 
mere child’s play to me, and in the matter of Greek verses I knew myself 
to be without a peer. Yet it was precisely here that I first stumbled, 
The subject treated in Greek verse that morning was the retreat from 
Moscow. A good many of the class did not-even attempt it, and those 
who did did not succeed very brilliantly. My turn came last, and I walk- 
ed up and handed in my paper, which the professor began to read. 

“T think, Mr. Raymond, that these verses can hardly be yours,” he said, 
suddenly, in a tone of ominous blandness, after reading a few lines aloud. 
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I looked up into the I rofessor’s face. I could 
not say, “ Love is the matter,” but I felt the force 
of what he said, and the necessity for making a 


ticularly nxious to make a fine f 
ra. Therefore I tried again, ar 





Some six weeks before Con 


that we should not have bee: 


and got them right; and in the ec 


desperate effort. I was ambitious, and was par- 


rure before Lau 


d with success, 


I sat up all the ne xt night over my Greek verses, 
yurse Of the next 


few. days I had completely reinstated myself 


the good graces of the “ faculty Perhaps t 
fact that Laura began to s! pon me, ar 
I was a little easic my mind, had somethir 


do with my improvement, but at any rate I did we 


vencement Laura 


» Was no reason 


ormanuy el ioe 





had we wishe I, as t t Va t the sShightest 

He WW EL | ; objection to our ma ige on the part of out 
i a ) ill i. BR) eect parents, bat i suited us to keep up 4 
: iat uti M . P wT r 1" 7 : Kind Of mystery, and probably for the same rea 
igi i i : son we wrote to each other every day Reams 
of paper melted away in this correspondence, 


and what we could have had to say | cannot 


agine, particularly as we met dail La L was 


staying with an aunt of mine, w 





every evening, and on those occasions held | 



































conversations Phe amount of time we wasted 
over each other seems to me now quite in 
ceivable, and I « truly say that for a month 
preceding Commencement [ never slept at al 
Between love prepa ion for exam 
ination, the ehea " [imys C4 hh | I 
terviews with the florist, and my translations 
from Sappho, | had not time to close an 
The florist gave i great deal of trouble. Se 
eral of the other fe ows were in love with Lau 
ra, and were in the ibit of sending her flowers 
every day, and that brute of a florist made 
of my determination to surpass their offerings 
in the most unblushing manne 

“Malmaison roses, Mr. Raymond? Well, I 
don’t know about a whole basketful. Mr. Rey: 
olds he was in to-day, and he wants ’em too, and 
pansies aint Xike y sea and he 
tropes awful dear if you wa vith | 4 
stems And Mr. Smith he wants some flowers 
too, and—” 








This sort of thing repeated daily is apt to make 


a man reckless of expense, and in an inere 





short time I had run up a bill of 


amoaenitttt 





dred dollars, which I had no immediate means 


of paying, and about which | was being perpetu- 
ally dunned. 


iy NH i 
! ii Then the translations from Sappho, to which I 
have alluded, drove me nearly mad. It seems a 


sublime impertinence for a youth of twenty-two 
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even to attempt to translate Sappho, and it was 
an absurd piece of pre tion on my part, but 
I was of rather a pre ptuous disposition in 
my youth, and then, J was in love. Those brief, 
hot, perfumed summer nights during which, higl 








strung by love and ambition, I strove to turn into 
English the incomparable lines, through which 
throb a life and passion which thrill the heart- 
strings as no other love-songs have ever thrilled 
them or ever will! How they come back to me 
now, and almost warm to life once more the em- 
bers of what was once a young man’s passion ! 
Here I may remark, en passant, what the reader 
at aerate eaiciis : isi aa ia . ee will have already divined, that I made but a very 

¥ poor hand of my translation, and that I am quite 
of the opinion of the critics who agree that Sappho 
is untranslatable, Forty years ago any handling 
of the Sapphic fragments was more difficult than 
now, for at that time Bergk had not done his ad- 
mirable work of sifting 


id collecting. Howev- 





er, enough of my translation. Such as it was, I 
worked at it with enthusiasm, having, in addition 
to any poetic fire I felt, a sort of conviction that 
Ae WY in translating Sappho | was in a way expressing 
Maer || Wt royself to Laura, 

in | WA About three days before Commencement I had 
all my work prepared. My Sapphic, I will call it, 
for I blush to say upon which of the divine frag- 
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ments I had tried my unpractised hand—was cop- 
ied in my best hand upon the very finest cream- 
laid paper—the paper which I reserved especial- 
ly for my love-letters. My speech was commit- 
ted to memory and rehearsed, my examinations 
duly prepared for. Very weary and worn, with 
an aching head, but—except for the florist’s bill 

with a light heart, I went out to spend the after 
noon with Laura. I found her sitting in the gat 


den under a tree, dressed in white, her broad 
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white chip hat hanging back on her shoulders, 
and forming a charming background for het 
beautiful head. In accordance with the fashion 
of the day, she wore her hair knotted in a simple 
massive coil at the back of her head, and hang 
ing in rich ringlets on each side of her lovely 
face. I dare say that I was more than usually 
silly that afternoon. I know that she was eruel, 
and after aggravating me in various ways, told 
me that I was “ tiresome 

“ How can any one be tiresome who loves vou 
with his whole heart and soul?” [ stupid), 
quired. 

“You think Mr. Reynolds stupid, don’t you: 
was Laura’s not very relevant reply 
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“Of course; he is as stupid a donkey as eve 
lived.” 
“But not to me—at di 
D OR MAMMON, theory. He loves me too with all his heart and 
soul, so he tells me.’ 
“ And you listened to him ?’’ I replied, glowing 
with indignation. 


c. It will “Oh yes, sir, they are,” I said, quite unsuspectingly. back your paper, sir, and light your fire with it. To-morrow I shall expect tt Yes, I listened; but as yet I have not replied,” answered Laura, 
t not, but “T think not, Mr. Raymond; I really think not.” you to hand me a corrected copy. Mr. Reynolds has done best to-day. with cool impaience, chalking Her enrle - re 

1 of which “But they are, sir,” I returned. “I am quite sure of — The lesson drew to its end finally, but as I was about to leave the room, ze How ¢ un you torture me so? [ exclaime d, weakly 

very much “You are quite sure ?” said the professor, with increasing blandness, the professor called me again. nz ce beeen at f * How absurd you are, Guy! You used to be much nicer wait Se 
tions were “ Yes, sir, quite,” I answered, wondering how soon I could get away. I “Are you ill, my dear young friend? he inquired, with much in- | were children. J (This, I r Ly es ve, was . ivo en proach ‘. hy 
ew myself | had an appointment with the florist, to whom I was heavily in debt. : terest. = should I not listen, pray? : Ms Reynolds, by Smith, Capt vy se ‘ 
stumbled. “Then how do you explain the use of the second aorist in the third “No, sir, c I answered, agonizing to get away. a ad : W illie Powe II - they have all old me th | ey low d — umn he av 
treat from | line, Mr. Raymond? ‘And here, further on, I find an imperfect equally “Something is very w rong with you, my deat boy~-very wrong. For all said that it was torture if they were not listened te ° V h ut - or 
and those | out of place; and here”—at this point he read slowly and with frightful | several weeks I have noticed that the fine edge of your appreciativeness Do as I tell you, darling,” I said, seizing her pretty little hand and 











nd I walk: |, distinctness for several lines—“ here, and here, the Greek is wholly unin- 
ead. | telligible. The accents are all wrong, some of them entirely omitted. 
s,” he said, |) Do you understand the foree of the accent in Greek, Mr. Ray mond? Your 
ines aloud. |, work this morning, sir, has been unworthy of a boy of twelve. Take 


was blunted, your feeling for the force of the niceties of the Greek lan- | kissing it. 

guage gone, and your verses to-day are absolutely intolerable, contempti- “ How tires— What a perfect goose you are to-day !” answered Laura, 
ble. If you go on in this way, you will make a failure at Commencement. | coldly, withdrawing her hand, and admonishing me to keep my distance 
What is the matter with you?” “Did you like the moss-roses ?” Tinquired, humbly. I had sent to New 
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York, because she had expressed a fondness for 
them. 

“J liked them very much, thank you,” replied 
Miss Laura, with cold firmness. 

“Why are you so cold to-day ?”’ I asked, des- 
perately. 

At this juncture my aunt’s two maids appeared, 
one bearing a magnificent basket of Japanese lilies 
(then a rare flower), and the other four beautiful 
bouquets. 

“ With Misther Reynolds’s compliments,” said 
the first, triumphantly. 

“Misther Powell’s compliments, and Misther 
Smith’s, and Captain Drayton’s, and Misther 
Lawrence’s,” chimed in the other, handing over 
the bouquets with, I thought, a rather defiant 
glance at me. 

“ How lovely! Do look, Guy. You know how 
I have longed for Japanese lilies,” said Laura, 
rather reproachfully, I thought. 

“TJ tried to get them for you,” I faltered. 

Laura burst into a fit of laughter. “Oh, if 
you could know, Guy, how silly you are when you 
put on that lackadaisical air!” 

“ Lackadaisical !” 

“Yes, lackadaisical ; and—ha! ha! ha!” (here 
she laughed convulsively) — “did my handker- 
chief cure your headache the other day ?” 

“Of course it did, darling,” I answered, ten- 
derly, trying to take her hand; but she repulsed 
me, and continued : 

“The handkerchief you took out of the ivory 
box in the drawing-room ?” 

sul 

“Ha! ha! ha! Oh dear! It—it was Lewis 
Lawrence’s handkerchief. He tied it round 
pussy’s wounded paw the other day, and Aunt 
Isabel had it washed and ironed, and put it in 
that box.” 

Instead of laughing, I repeated, like the spooney 
I was, “ Don’t torment me, darling.” 

“Oh, how unutterably tiresome you are /” ex- 
claimed Laura, crossly, waving me away as if I 
were an unfortunate insect. 

“What do you mean?” I exclaimed, despair- 
ingly. 

“What I say. Youdogrovelso! I liked you, 
Guy, because—well, I do not know why. But 
now you have no spirit of your own, and I cannot 
bear you.” 

“You wish me to leave you?” I said, with ris- 
ing anger. 

“I beg you not to derange yourself in any way 
on my account, Mr. Raymond,” replied the young 
Jady, with much coldness, as she rose and walked 
to the other end of the garden. Hardly knowing 
what I did, I seized my hat and went away. Half- 
way to the college I met that odious Reynolds, 
dressed in his best, and with the air of a conqner- 
or; and when I reached my room I found three 
notes lying on my table—one from thie florist re- 
questing me to “settle his little account,” one 
from Professor Tolston warning me to be ready 
for my examination, and a third from my father 
telling me that he had heard I was running up 
very heavy bills, that he hoped the rumor was an 
untrue one, and wished to warn me in time that 
he should absolutely refuse to pay any bills be- 
yoné my regular allowance. 

This was not cheering, and mechanically I un- 
folded the florist’s bill, and looked over such 
items as the following: “ Basket roses, twenty 
dollars; bunch violets, fifty dollars,” etc., ete. 
After this I went and turned out my drawers in 
the vague hope of finding some money. Then I 
sat down and read over Laura’s letters, and finally 
wound up the evening by writing to her, and im- 
ploring her to forgive me if I had offended her. 
Last of all I wrote to the florist, and begged him 
to wait “a few days”—a request, by-the-bye, 
which, as from me to him, had been so often re- 
iterated as to be monotonous. I also—I really 
do not see even now how I could have been so 
silly—enclosed several poems (rejected by the 
leading magazines), which I assured him were 
worth a great deal of money, aud which, until I 
could publish them, I offered to deposit with him 
for security. 

It was long past midnight when I finished this 
precious correspondence, and when at last I laid 
my aching head upon my pillow, and was fast 
falling asleep, I suddenly remembered that I had 
not sealed up my translation—my precious “ Sap- 
phic,” and crawling from my bed, I put it up by 
the light of the moon, then struck a light and di- 
rected it. I was obliged to be up early the next 
day, was busy with examinations all the morn- 
ing, and was only able to send my letters late in 
the afternoon. I delivered Alexander Dugald’s 
(the florist’s) myself, and he thrust it gruffly into 
his pocket with one hand, while he handed me 
my bouquet of moss-roses with the other. Of the 
effect of my eloquence upon Laura I could not 
judge, as she was ill in bed with headache that 
evening, and did not appear at all, and imme- 
diately after dinner I had a poem to deliver before 
the Upsilon Society, and could not linger to make 
inquiries for my love. The next day passed for 
me brilliantly enough: I won the highest honors 
in everything; but still I was not happy, but the 
reverse. My little darling did not write, and a 
sense of impending evil hung over me, a fore- 
taste probably of the terrifie downfall my pride 
was destined to have. Destiny, when once she 
has made up her mind to knock a fellow down, 
makes short work of him, and when I returned 
Jate that night from a graduates’ dinner, I found 
the following agreeable package of letters await- 
ing me: 


” 


“ Mr. Guy Raymond : 

“Sir,—Vll be much obleeged by the imeejit 
settlement of mee bill. The other young gentle- 
menses isn’t so lairge, and has been paid to the 
ha’penny. Them poor trashes of letthers is not 
worth to me the bits of paper they’re written on. 
If I'm not paid by the 25th (the day after Com- 
mencement), I'll go to law as sure as mee name is 

“ ALEXANDER DuGatp.” 





“Tux Homesteap, June 23, 1845. 

“My pear Guy,—Had any one told me that 
you would have been guilty of an act of such ex- 
treme gaucherie, and I must add vulgarity, I 
would have refused to believe it. Alas! the evi- 
dence of my own eyes cannot be denied. The 
first was bad enough—worthy, to tell the truth, of 
some horrid little Jew or counter-jumper ; but 
the last, which only accidentally, but most for- 
tunately, came to my knowledge, is too dreadful! 
Your father—who has just arrived—is furious / 
He declares that you are no gentleman. My hope 
is that Laura will not find it out, but she is al- 
ready much agitated. She had written to bid 
you farewell, but, as I have already told you, she 
is in a state of such excitement that I fear her 
insisting upon a sight of the contents of the fatal 
packet! Your father’s Spartan firmness you 
know; he would not be likely to refuse her this 
indulgence, if indulgence it can be called. Oh, 
Guy, how could you do it? 

“Your deeply mortified aunt, 
“Louisa Raymonp Bracwonr. 

“ P.S.—Laura is in frightful hysterics. I fear 

that your father has already told her.” 


“Tur Homestean, Juné 23, 1845. 
“Str,—All is at an end between us. I could 
never have believed you capable of making such 
a vulgar appeal to my pity. It has not softened 
me, but, on the contrary, has displeased me very 
much. For the sake of the connection existing 
between our families I shall continue to treat you 
with courtesy, but I must beg you never again to 

speak of love to Lavra Beaumont. 
“P.S.—Allow me to express my deep regret at 
having innocently caused you such great expense.” 


“ Tur Homestrap, June 23, 1845. 
“Sir,—I am aware that Laura and your aunt 
Louisa have already written to you, and I now do 
the same, to request you not to expect me to notice 
you in any way to-morrow. Your mother arrives 
early in the morning, and for her sake I shall 
conceal the truth from her until the Commence- 
ment exercises are over, and in the presence of 
strangers will treat you as usual. With your pro- 
ficiency in your studies I am satisfied, but I would 
have sacrificed it all to see you behave like an 
honest man and a gentleman. Your conduct has 
been that of a coward, and an ignorant, low-bred 
coward at that. Any Broadway pickpocket could 
have devised as honest a way of paying his bills 
as you have done; and not one of them, I do be- 
lieve, would so have treated the girl he professed 

to love. I shall know how to deal with you. 
“Guy Raymonp.” 


With a heart leaping as if it would jump out 
of my bosom and fly directly to lay itself at the 
feet of my offended goddess, with the blood rush- 
ing through my veins at lightning speed, with 
throbbing temples, an aching head, and a cold 
perspiration starting from every pore, I read this 
astounding bundle of letters, and shivered as I 
read. But I could not in the least understand 
what it all meant, and with a frantic idea of de- 
manding an explanation then and there, I threw 
open the door and stepped out upon the staircase, 
just as a neighboring clock struck three. I do 
not know how | passed the time between then 
and six o’clock. I have a vague idea of having 
bathed, and having made an elaborate toilette, 
and in that dandified condition of having wan- 
dered about the college grounds till morning. 
What I really Avow is that I found myself in 
front of my aunt’s gate that morning at six 
o'clock, just as old Timothy, her negro coachman, 
issued from it with a package in his hand and 
an expression of most awful solemnity on his 
countenance. 

“ How is Miss Laura ?” I said, confronting him. 

“Miss Laura and your aunt and your pa and 
all the fambly’s just the same, sir. That is to 
say, they’re feelin’ awful bad about something,” 
replied Timothy, with the melancholy of one who 
never failed to improve a gloomy occasion. 
“Miss Laura’s tryin’ to git a little sleep now, Mr. 
Guy, and she sent you this; and I was to tell you 
there’s no answer, Mr. Guy. Not now nor never.” 

With this final blow Timothy turned his back 
upon me, slammed the gate, and retreated to the 
stables, while I rushed back to my room, and tore 
open the letter. 

“Tur Homestean, June 25, 1845. 

“Srr,—I return your Jetters and your gifts. 
When I wrote you yesterday I did not know how 
deeply you had sinned against me, how you had 
endeavored to degrade and insult me. It breaks 
my heart to find that you are so contemptible a 
being, so different from what I thought. You 
never loved me, and now I know you for what you 
are. For poor Cousin Justinia’s sake [Cousin 
Justinia was my mother] I shall appear at Com- 
mencement to-day, and in the presence of others 
will behave to you as usual. But in reality we 
are henceforth strangers. If you happen to have 
preserved any trifle given by me, I beg you to re- 
turn it to me at once. We are forever parted. 

“Laura Beaumont.” 


I opened the package which accompanied this 
note, and found all my notes and gifts, even to 
the small pink china box which I bought for 
Laura with my first money when we were aged 
respectively six and seven, and a little blue en- 
amel locket with my hair, given her when we 
were twelve. Heaven knows I had never for a 
moment stopped loving her most frantically, but 
at the sight of these childish souvenirs a rush of 
tenderness filled my very soul, and swamped the 
little manliness I had left. 1 found myself fum- 
bling in my pocket for her letters, which I car- 
ried always about me in a little silk roll, and my 
heart sank completely into my boots when I found 
that they were no longer there. I remembered 
having wandered about in the college grounds 
that night, and leaping down the staircase, I 
rushed out to look for them. But it was in vain 





that I rushed hatless wildly hither and thither. 
I could find nothing, and suddenly rose from my 
knees, in which position I had been groping un- 
der a bench, to find myself face to face with Pro- 
fessor Tolston, who, in company with the illus- 
trious Professor Delta Gamma of Yorke and the 
no less illustrious Dr. Lambda of Gall, had come 
out to breathe the morning air. 

“Good morning, my dear young friend, good 
morning,” said Dr. Tolston, cordially. “ Study- 
ing botany, I suppose? Professor Delta Gamma, 
Professor Lambda, allow me to present to you 
the best Greek scholar in Mindton University.” 
And as both gentlemen cordially shook hands 
with me he added, “Our young friend is the au- 
thor of the translation—” 

“Tt is a daring thing to attempt to translate 
Sappho,” interrupted Professor Delta Gamma, 
rather gloomily, I thought. ~ 

“Many illustrious men have failed in such an 
attempt,” struck in Professor Lambda, like a 
tragic chorus. But he added, more graciously, 
“Tam to read your translation aloud, young gen- 
tleman, and I shall endeavor to do it justice.” 

I bowed in silence, and to my infinite relief the 
distinguished trio withdrew, Dr. Tolston looking 
back to tell me that there was an examination at 
half past eight, and that it was now nearly eight. 
But nevertheless 1 hastened home, and wrote to 
Laura, as follows: 


’ “My precious Dartrnc,—I obey your com- 
mands, and return everything belonging to you 
except your letters, which I will send later. I do 
this because I cannot render you other than a blind 
obedience. If you told me to cut my heart out, 
or to jump into the crater of Vesuvius, I should 
do it with equal readiness. But do not condemn 
me unheard. I have done nothing unworthy of 
you, nothing to displease vou, and now as ever I 
worship you and you alone. Ever your devoted 
and wretched Guy.” 


I left this note and package at my aunt’s gate 
as I rushed to my examination, and when, two 
hours later, I emerged from the ordeal, flushed 
but triumphant, I was met by my father, who 
with icy coldness handed it back to me. 

“Father,” I exclaimed, eagerly, “what is the 
matter?” But my honored parent looked at me 
with an unrelenting eye and rejoined, 

“Do you mean to trifle, sir?” 

“No,” Lrejoined. “ But what does it all mean ? 
Except for running up the bill—I know that was 
wrong—but, except for that, what have I done? 
It—” 

“We will talk of this later, sir,” interrupted 
my father, sternly. “ For a young man to attempt 
to raise money on the letters of his betrothed 
wife—” 

“The letters of his betrothed wife,” I repeat- 
ed. “Father, those poems were written two years 
ago, while Laura was in Europe.” 

For the first time my father looked at me as if 
I were not absolutely devoid of every good im- 
pulse, and for the first time he deigned to speak 
in a tone not of assertion, but of inquiry. 

“What does it all mean?” he asked, con- 
fusedly. 

“That is just it, father. Do find out what it all 
means. I swear to you, except for the florist’s 
bill, [ have done nothing that you would disap- 
prove of. And I will sell the gold watch grand- 
mother gave ine and the horse you gave me to 
pay_that.” 

“You shall have an opportunity to clear your- 
self, if you can do so, when the Commencement 
exercises are over,” returned iy father, more 
kindly. 

At this point we were obliged to separate, I 
to take my place with the graduating class, and 
he to go upon the platform with other dignitaries. 
The great hall—Guy Hall—was filled to over- 
flowing, but I saw nothing but Laura, dressed in 
white, and sitting between her own mother and 
mine, in a perfect nest of bouquets. Her beauti- 
ful face was as cold and expressionless as marble, 
and a desperate determination to win her if I 
died for it nerved me to a fictitious coolness 
which carried me triumphantly through the du- 
ties of the morning. 

Briefly, I carried off all the highest honors, and 
though after the degrees had been conferred many 
people left the hall, a large portion of the au- 
dience still remained to hear the “ Ode.” I stood 
up in my place in my gown and cap; Professor 
Tolston rose in his, and explained how a certain 
sum had been bequeathed years before for the 
bestowal of a medal upon the student who, taking 
an-extra Greek course, should produce the best 
versified translation of one of the models of an- 
tiquity. Warming with the subject, he went on 
to explain how the other students had wearied 
and dropped out of the race, how his young friend 
had toiled most nobly and made splendid progress, 
how he had not examined the translation, because 
there was literally nothing to compare it with, and 
how his highly esteemed friend Professor Lambda 
would now proceed to read it, 

I saw the light gleaming across Laura’s dis- 
dainful profile; I saw my dear mother nervously 
burying her face in her bouquet; I saw a general 
movement, felt all eyes bent upon me. Then Pro- 
fessor Lambda pulled out his pocket-handker- 
chief, polished his eye-glasses, settled them on 
his nose, unfolded my manuscript, cleared his 
throat, and in a peculiarly musical voice, and 
with so perfect an enunciation that each svilable 
fell distinctly upon the ear, read : “My own Adored 
and Worshipped One—” 

There was a slight movement of surprise, in- 
stantly suppressed. Dr. Tolston leaned forward 
with an anxious look, and I stood firm in my 
place, though with a strangely confused sensa- 
tion in the head, The clear tones proceeded 
with pitiless distinctness. 

‘Why are you so cruel to your slave, my pre- 
cious lovely darling, my life, my soul, my heart 
of hearts, my own, own Laura?” 





Here the learned professor stopped confused- 
ly, and a titter, which had already begun to make 
itself andible, deepened into a roar of laughter, 
which rings in my ears yet. 

“T think our young friend has made a mistake,” 
observed Professor Lambda, glancing lower down 
the page. 

“The wrong manuscript,” began Dr. Tolston. 

“Goon! goon!” shouted a ‘hundred voices ; and 
then came another roar of laughter, and a thun- 
der of applause, while I saw Laura rise and leave 
the hall, accompanied by my mother and aunt. 
Still I stood motionless and unable to speak or 
move. I was, in truth, very ill, though I did not 
know it, and as in a dream I heard Dr. Tolston 
say, “ You enclosed a letter instead of your trans- 
lation,” while I still stood and stared like an 
idiot, and another surging wave of laughter seem- 
ed to carry away the little sense I had left. I 
did hear, though, that odious Professor Delta 
Gamma observe, with a chuckle, “Our young 
friend has produced a specimen of Lauraic me- 
tre,” and I heard the subdued but unctuous 
laughter of the dignitaries on the platform. 
Then, in the midst of the jeering and confusion, 
I left that accursed hall. I tore down the street, 
fiercely extracted Alexander Dugald from among 
his hot-beds and flower-pots, and bore him to my 
aunt’s presence, and then and there I demanded 
an explanation of the accusations against me. 
The wretched contretemps at the graduating hall 
paved the way for it, since, as the reader will di- 
vine, I had simply made a series of mistakes, put- 
ting my letter to Laura in the envelop in which 
I supposed I had sent my translation, sending 
Laura’s letters to the florist, instead of my con- 
founded poems, and—oh, horror !—sending Lau- 
ra my florist’s bill ! 

Fortunately my aunt was at the florist’s when 
he opened the package, and perfidiously observed 
that I “wanted to make a bargain with him,” 
adding, as he handed over the papers, that “ the 
bits of pomes wad be of no use to him.” He 
never knew what a treasure he had nearly had 
in his keeping; but the indignation of my father 
and aunt was awakened by the fact that I was 
supposed to have given him the love-letters as a 
sort of hostage for the ultimate payment of his 
bill, and Miss Laura’s rage blazed high at the 
supposition that I had sent the florist’s bill to 
show into what wild extravagance love for her 
had led me, while her cruel ultimatum was caused 
by my stern father’s handing her her love-letters, 
and assuring her that “Guy had tried to pay his 
florist’s bill with them.” 

How such a financial arrangement could have 
been possible in any part of the world was a 
question which might have oceurred to some 
minds; but my father always jumped at a con- 
clusion whenever the doings of his children were 
concerned, and Laura, though lovely, was not lo- 

ical. 

Well, I had a brain-fever, and nearly died, and 
at last Laura forgave and married me, and it all 
ended well. Yet not quite well either. How 
she has tyrannized over me for forty years on 
the strength of that wretched Lauraic! 





THE STAGE AS A CAREER FOR 
WOMEN. 

OWEVER numerous the faults and failings 

of which the professional followers of the 
drama are and have been accused, illiberality 
or prejudice in their dealings with women’s ef- 
forts cannot, during more than two centuries, 
be laid to their charge. Upon the stage, if no- 
where else, women’s work stands upon perfect 
equality with that of men. Quality for quality, 
it is as well paid, and the highest honors are as 
open to the actress as to the actor, In near- 
ly all modern plays, and in not a few of the old- 
er ones, the characters written for the leading 
woman, juvenile woman, comedy actress, and 
first old woman are as good as those for the lead- 
ing man, juvenile man, comedian, and first old 
man. When the ordinary labors in a company 
are well performed, the possibilities of reaping 
fame and money as a “star” are even more 
easily within the grasp of a woman than of a 
man. Most managers believe—and experience 
has given them good grounds for their faith— 
that a female “star” is more attractive than a 
male to the general public. | Moreover, the wo- 
man who possesses beauty—which in some of 
the means of livelihood recently d to her is 
found to be a positive drawback—starts in the 
theatre with an enormous advantage. Our best 
serious actors, Booth, Barrett, Warde, Keene, 
have neither very handsome features nor com- 
manding figures to recommend them to favor; 
but probably there is no one who doubts that 
Miss Anderson owed the greater portion of her 
success at the start to the physical gifts with 
which nature had so liberally dowered her. And 
in numerous instances, which will occur to every 
theatre-goer, actresses are to-day succeeding far 
more by reason of personal charm than of any 
marked ability in their art. Yet in the last 
twenty years the ranks of actors have shown 
only one man, the late H. J. Montague, whose ap- 
pearance and manner raised him to a higher po- 
sition than his talents perhaps justified. 

Equality of fixed reward for work being as- 
sured, and with possibilities of greater gain more 
open to the actress than the actor, it would seem 
as if the stage offered the almost ideal sphere for 
women’s labors. Yet the disadvantages almost 
counterbalance, and by many are thought to out- 
weigh, the advantages. It is my aim to state in 
an entirely unprejudiced way what a long experi- 
ence and close study of the stage has taught me 
those advantages and disadvantages are. 

To take the more agreeable side first: To start 
as an actress requires scarcely any preliminary 
training, consequently there is none of the outlay 
of time and money imperatively demanded from 
the student of one of the learned professions, 
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An ordinary public-school education and a fairly 
pleasing face and figure are all that are abso- 
lutely needed by the aspirant for theatrical life. 
Perfect regularity of feature is by no means a 
requisite, as many moderately good-looking wo- 
men will often appear better on the stage than 
will they whose beauty is almost faultless, A 
naturally beautiful complexion is valueless upon 
the stage, where even the best of nature’s tints 
must be artificially heightened. I have written 
that an ordinary public-school education is all that 
is “ absolutely necessary” for the novice to possess 
at the start ; but it must not be thought that a 
poetic temperament, a quick sympathy, a delicate 
and correct intuition, a close observation of the 
characters of men and women, a power of mim- 
icry, a facility of expression, facial, vocal, and 
pantomimic, and a refinement of voice and man- 
ner, will not be of the greatest value; indeed, 
unless she possesses or acquires most of these 
powerss he will never rise to eminence, Actual 
experience upon the stage soon develops a wo- 
man’s capabilities ; and if by the end of her sec- 
ond season she has not thoroughly justified her 
choice of professions she had better retire. It 
must not be thought that by that time she will 
be a good actress; but she will at least have 
shown if it is in her to make a good one. Two 
years are not much for a woman to devote to see 
if she is fitted for a career. She would have to 
give up a far longer time to fit herself to even 
commence as a public-school teacher, doctor, or 
lawyer, and that accomplished, there would then 
begin the uncertainty as to future remuneration. 
But the stage offers support during even the pe- 
riod of probation. Very few managers pay a 
novice who is intrusted with a “speaking part,” 
no matter how short, less than twenty dollars a 
week while on the road, and though this is earn- 
ed for only nine months out of the twelve, and is 
therefore reduced to, say, about an average of fif- 
teen dollars, that sum, even taking into account 
the greater expense of dress and living, is more 
than can be obtained by the governess, the ste- 
nographer, the type-writer, the book-keeper, or in 
almost any position which a woman of ordina- 
rily good-breeding and education would care to 
fill. 

Promotion is generally rapidly accorded to mer- 
it. An actress of fair experience and ability can 
secure from $40 to $50 a week, and there is 
scarcely any reasonable limit to the sum that the 
best leading ladies gain. Certainly from $150 
to $200 a week is not an excessive estimate, 
though there are only three or four stock thea- 
tres the managers of which can afford to be so 
liberal, and such positions are the prizes of the 
profession. 

Abundant leisure for study and self-improve- 
ment is afforded in theatrical life. Even when 
rehearsals are going on and parts have to be stud- 
ied, from seven to eight hours’ work a day are 
the most that can be often needed, and in these 
times of travelling companies rehearsals are very 
infrequent. In nearly every company the actress 
will meet one or more congenial associates, whose 
society will be at once pleasing and advantageous. 
She will feel independent, as the actress who does 
her duty conscientiously is rarely interfered with 
by her manager, and is far less subject to or afraid 
of his temper and caprices than is the ordinary 
employée to those of her employer. 

Last and greatest of all her advantages, she 
will, if successful, feel the marvellous exhilara- 
tion and delight which are experienced when she 
is able to play upon the feelings of her audiences, 
and move them at will to tears or laughter. She 
is then, for the time at least, a queen whose sov- 
ereignty is over heart and mind, and to whom 
homage is the sweeter in that it is voluntary and 
spontaneous. 

And now for the reverse of the picture: The 
actress must be prepared to give up the pleasures 
of a social circle, and the quieter but deeper ties 
of home life. Unless she can enter a resident 
stock company, and, as there are now so very 
few, the chances of so doing are very small, she 
will be away from her home and friends for three- 
fourths of every year. She will be thrown into 
a promiscuous society, in which, however disa- 
greeable and repugnant may be some of tle mem- 
bers, she cannot escape them. She will frequent- 
ly*hear a coarseness of language and innuendo to 
which she is unused, and at which she will shud- 
der. In the * business” of plays she will be com- 
yelled to submit to caresses and familiarities from 
persuaa. who are obnoxious, if not absolutely re- 
pulsive, to her. She_will be made the object of 


attentions the designs of which are dishonorable, 


for in every town and city there exists a class of 
men whose dearest desire is to make the acquaint- 
ance of actresses, and who, when such acquaint- 
ance has been secured, do not scruple to lie gross- 
ly about its terms. She thus, perhaps, no matter 
how undeservedly, finds herself the object of scan- 
dal and calumny. Yet it is only necessary to 
point to such examples as Mary Anderson, Maggie 
Mitchell, and Lotta to show that a woman may 
be an actress and escape even the faintest insin- 
uation of wrong-doing. Among her associates 
she will encounter endless petty jealousies, and 
‘continually run against cliques and cabals. In 
travelling she will be exposed to no little hard- 
ship in the way of long journeys in bitter wea- 
ther, ill-warmed and ill-ventilated dressing-rooms, 
draughty or overheated stages upon which she 
may have to venture with exposed chest and bare 
arms, and the wretched accommodations and 
worse food of second-class hotels; for at the 
outset, at any rate, she will not be able to patron- 
ize the best. No matter how ill she may feel, she 
must, if able to stand and speak, drag herself to 
the theatre and get through her lines, substitutes 
being unknown luxuries in travelling companies, 
and the loss of one member often compelling a 
closing. The friendships she may make during a 
season are generally sundered at its end, for it is 
only rarely that the same people meet again; so 
each year brings with it the same need of new 


friends, with the same certainty that the close 
intimacy can be but short. 

To marriage the stage of to-day is an enemy. 
The alliances of actresses with men not in the 
profession are seldom happy. Even leaving out 
of account the enforced long absences, the aims 
and objects of the two parties are usually so dis- 
similar that neither sympathizes with the other 
when once the first glamour of love is dispelled. 
If an actress marries an actor, the chances gre 
more favorable, though it is only very rarely 
they can get in the same company, and usually 
then when one or the other makes some sacri- 
fice of money or position. If the actress be- 
comes a mother, she must of necessity be almost 
a stranger to her children. 

Undoubtedly the stage is a hard taskmaster. 
Whether or not its rewards afford a compensa- 
tion for its hardships the aspirant should con- 
sider well, and this brief but, I believe, compre- 
hensive summary may help her to determine. 
Should anything bring about a restoration of 
resident stock companies, acting will be a far 
healthier and happier field for women, as it is 
the travelling, with its necessary loss of home 
comforts and home influence, that renders them 
most liable to hardship and temptation. 





IN THE LAUNDRY. 

NCE in a while some-highly favored woman 

is blessed by having servants who know how 

to perform the work they are paid for doing, and 

do it. But her good fortune is apt to be so fleet- 

ing that she is almost afraid to take pleasure in 

it while it lasts, and the freedom from care which 

she enjoys for a time is haunted by the thought 

of what she will have to endure before she can 
again secure such perfection. 

There is no part of the regular home work that 
is more difficult to have done right than that be- 
longing to the Jaundry. Whether the washing 
and ironing are done by the regular servant or 
servants, or an extra woman is called in to help, 
the same trouble is experienced. Bad washing 
and ironing are the rule rather than the exception. 
Blue Monday is the dread of every mistress of 
the household, and instead of improving, matters 
are taking ou a deeper and deeper indigo dye. 

The total ignorance of the entire subject dis- 
played by the majority of women who set up to be 
good laundresses is appalling. The statements 
they make regarding their abilities is shocking to 
any one who has any regard for truth; for what 
servant-girl in search of a situation ever acknow- 
ledged, when questioned, that she was not a first- 
class washer and ironer ? 

Laundry-work is not hard, as compared with 
many other branches of house-work, provided it 
is done in the right way. It is easily mastered 
even by an ignorant servant, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be well done. 

One great source of the trouble is that the mis- 
tress herself is not able to give any instruction 
on the subject, although she knows how the 
clothes ought to look, and complains, as she has 
a right to do, when they do not approach some- 
where near the state of perfection they ought. 

The easiest way to solve the vexed question is 
for the mistress to inform herself fully as to the 
very best and easiest method of accomplishing 
the work, and then instruct her servant, insisting 
that the rules laid down shall be followed exactly. 

This is not nearly as difficult as it sounds. She 
may gain her information from some good laun- 
dress, or from thoroughly reading up the subject, 
or from both sources, and impart her instructions 
orally. She need never do a washing or ironing, 
or assist her servant by a hand’s turn. 

It will be necessary for her to be frequently on 
the scene of action, for a time or two, to see that 
the servant understands what she has been told, 
and does it, and to aid by suggestion and explana- 
tion. After a few times the work should go on 
smoothly. 

A servant who has a good many things to re- 

member, and lacks the training which makes 
remembering easy, cannot be expected to carry 
in her head all the instructions, All important 
items as to how the work is to be done, the quan- 
tities of starch and bluing to be used, how to 
prepare them, etc., etc., should be written out 
briefly in a large, plain hand, and tacked up on 
the wall near where the work is to be done. It 
will be of great assistance, and remove all chance 
of a careless servant giving the excuse, “I forgot 
that.” 
EVery ome steal bave a laundry separate 
from-the kitchen. It should be furnished with 
a stove, stationary tubs, a line for drying dothes 
in bad weather, ironing table, and a closed closey 
for holding irons, ironing blankets, ete. 

Besides the stationary tubs, there should be 
provided three buckets, a movable tub of the 
smallest size, two large tin pans, two small ones, 
one tin pail of medium size, one large dipper, 
one large and one small basket, and two wooden 
spoons. It is wise to paint “Laundry” on each 
of these, and to forbid their being taken into any 
other part of the house. There should also be 
large and small clothes-bars. The closet should 
contain a good supply of clothes-pins, bags for 
straining the starch in and for holding small 
pieces when they are being boiled, boxes of starch 
and gum-arabic, a bottle of kerosene, of washing 
fluid, and of bluing, a knife, a small cushion full 
of pins, a shallow tray of clean sand, a lump of 
beeswax done up in a cloth, ironing blankets and 
sheets, a bag of pieces of clean old muslin, a skirt 
board, a small board about eight inches wide by 
eighteen long for ironing shirt bosoms on, a tin 
clothes-sprinkler, large and small clothes-lines, 
one polishing iron, and half a dozen irons. If 
they have not movable handles, at least four well- 
padded but not too thick iron-holders should be 
kept, so that a cool one can be taken whenever 
the one in use becomes heated through. As two 
persons are often ironing at the same time, four 

















will not be too many. The holder should not be 
any thicker than is needed to protect the hand, 
as reaching around too thick a one is very tire- 
some. 

It is a question whether or not it is desirable 
to use washing-machines and wringers. We 
have found some washer-women who could not 
be trusted with either; but when their use can 
be allowed they certainly save both time and 
work, 

Tuesday is the best day in the week for wash- 
ing. The clothes should all be gathered togeth- 
er in the laundry by noon on Monday, in order to 
give the laundress time to sort them over, and 
place in tubs such as are to be soaked overnight. 
Soaking saves both time and much wear and tear 
of the clothes by doing away with a good part of 
the rubbing. The table-linen and towels used 
for glass and china should be put into one tub, 
the bedlinen, towels, and under-clothing in an- 
other, and the coarser kitchen and dish towels in 
a third. Over these should be poured enough 
warm water to cover them, to which has been 
added soap and kerosene oil in the proportion 
of one half bar of soap and four tablespoonfuls 
of the oil for every six gallons of water; or, if 
preferred, half a pint of the following washing 
fluid to the same quantity of water. 

Washing Fluid.—Dissolve one pound of soda 
in two quarts of water, add four quarts of clear 
lime-water ; stir, and when all sediment has set- 
tled, pour off the clear water. In one quart of 
boiling water dissolve three ounces of borax, and 
add it to the six quarts of clear water; when 
cold, add three ounces of carbonate of ammonia, 
pulverized ; as soon as it is dissolved, pour off 
into bottles and cork tightly. 

The above is one of the best of washing fluids, 
and injures the clothes less than most. We, 
however, prefer the kerosene; it does not injure 
the clothes in any way, takes the dirt out as if 
by magic, and leaves not the faintest trace of its 
odor on the clothes when dry. 

The first thing in the morning is to rub the 
clothes out of the water in which they have lain 
overnight. The tub containing the table-linen 
should be taken first ; as all stains will have been 
removed, when they were put to soak, by boiling 
water or acid, according to the nature of the 
spot, there will be nothing to do but to rub 
them around in the water a little with the hands, 
pass them through the wringer, and place them 
in the boiler to scald while the second tubful is 
washed out. These will need a little more rub- 
bing, as a whole, but some pieces will be found 
to be perfectly clean without any. 

The servant must be taught not to give just a 
rub or two to everything that passes through her 
hands, but to shake out and examine each article 
as she takes it up, and to rub only such places as 
need it. 

As each new tubful is ready, the clothes in the 
boiler are lifted out, put through the wringer, and 
thrown into the rinse water. When taken from 
the rinse, all articles to be starched are laid by 
themselves in one basket, the others put into 
another and hung immediately on the line. 

It is best to use hard water for rinsing. The 
amount of bluing to be added depends on indi- 
vidual taste, perhaps, but more than removes the 
yellow tinge seems to us to spoil the look of 
any article. Indigo as bought at the drug store, 
crushed to a powder, and put in a bottle in the 
proportions of two tablespoonfuls of powder to 
a quart of water, makes a good bluing. Enough 
should be added to make the rinse water a pale 
blue when a little of it is held up in the hollow 
of the hand. Clothes should always be thor- 
oughly rinsed until all suds is removed from 
them. 

Colored clothes should never be boiled. Soap 
should never be rubbed directly on any article 
which will fade. Black goods and black stock- 
ings should be rinsed in clear water to which 
has been added a liberal portion of vinegar. Al- 
most any delicate colored fabric, especially buff 
and blue, will fade little, if any, if washed and 
rinsed in moderately strong salt water. When 
there is danger of the color of any article chan- 
ging, it should be washed, rinsed, and starched (if 
necessary), and hung out on the line without lay- 
ing it out of the hands. y 

Starching is a very important part of the 
washing. Good gloss starch should be used. 
Mix smooth one-quarter of a pound of starch 
with one pint of cold water; set the pan on the 
stove, and pour over it slowly, stirring all the 
time, one and a half quarts of boiling water. 
Let it boil at least twenty minutes. When taken 
from the stove, stir in one large spoonful of kero- 
sene. For a large washing more starch will be 
needed, while for a very small one a less quanti- 
ty will be reyaired., 

The starch must be straired through a thin 
bag into a pan, and diluted with weter to the 
proper consistency. No matter how free Tiwa 
lumps the starch looks, the straining should not 
be omitted. 

_ Some articles require but the least quantity of 
starch; others should be made quite stiff. The 
starch in the starching pan should be made very 
thin, nearly starch-water, at first; then more 
strained in as stiffer is needed. 

All white clothes should be left on the line or 
bleaching ground as long as convenient, to keep 
them in good color ; but colored clothes should be 
brought in out of the sun as soon as dry. 

Clothes should always be properly and care- 
fully folded, for if evenly sprinkled and smooth- 
ly rolled they will i: on much easier. 

Napkins and handkerchiefs should be folded 
but once, pulled straight, laid one on top of the 
other as they are damped, and rolled up tightly 
together in a doubled square of old muslin pro- 
vided for the purpose. Towels should be rolled 
the same way, the fringe having first been snapped 
out. The fringe should be made quite damp be- 
fore this is done; if dry, !t is soon broken and 
worn off, 
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Thin fabrics should always be rolled up in a 
coarse towel or piece of muslin to keep the out- 
side from drying. 

Clothes should be folded the night before iron- 
ing day. Then there is time to attend to all the 
little details, and, by so doing, the ironing will go 
on quickly and smoothly. 

The ironing-boards should be covered with a 
coarse blanket, over which a doubled sheet is 
tacked. The blanket for the ironing table should 
be folded at least four times, and the muslin sheet 
that covers it twice. Wide tapes should be pass- 
ed under the table and fastened to opposite edges 
of the cover, to keep it from working into rolls or 
wrinkles, 

When the irons seem rough, they can be scoured 
by rubbing them over the sand and then over the 
beeswax. When kerosene is put in the starch, 
it prevents it from sticking to the iron. Irons, 
when taken from the stove, should always be 
wiped thoroughly, and when ironing collars, cuffs, 
or shirt bosoms, a clean cloth should be placed 
over them until they have been ironed partly dry. 

Table-linen should be ironed perfectly dry, or 
it will neither be free from wrinkles nor have the 
desirable gloss, 





Gros Grain and Lace Dinner Toilette. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 696, 


Tue skirt of this dinner toilette is of lavender 
gros grain, veiled by a deep flounce of white Va- 
Jenciennes lace. The low corsage is of the same 
Valenciennes mounted flat on lavender gros grain. 
It is draped with scarfs of the gros grain, which 
taper down the front, and lose themselves in the 
irregular silk drapery that is hung on the skirt. 


Embroidered Splasher. 
See illustration on page 696. 

Tuis splasher is of flax gray linen momie cloth, 
with a woven pattern in red. It is forty-three 
inches wide, and half a yard deep without the 
knotted fringe across the lower edge. A canvas- 
woven border is near the lower edge, and this 
space is ornamented with a design in cross stitch, 
worked with embroidery cotton in three shades 
of red. 





Autumn and Winter Wrappings. 

See illustration on page 697. 

W E give herewith new designs for jackets, 

short wraps, and long cloaks furnished us 

by the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. The 

new features seen in the jackets are their greater 

length, the turned-over collar, the deep cuffs, the 

side pockets, and the braided vest of contrasting 

color between revers. The short mantles give 

the new dulman sides, and the long cloaks show 

the sling sleeves and the slightly loose fur- 
trimmed fronts now in vogue, 

Fig. 1.—This long cloak is of tan-colored cloth 
trimmed with brown braid and American sable 
fur. The sleeves fold up in front for the arms 
to rest in as in slings, and tere is plush braid- 
ing or fur inside these sleeves as well as outsice. 
Monks’ cord and tassels are knotted on the sides. 
The back fits the waist smoothly, and is very full 
in the skirt. 
the garment. 

Fig. 2.—This stylish coat, called the Bourbon, 
has a Breton pointed vest of velvet braided with 
gold in a quaint design, and plain velvet military 


A deep pointed fur collar completes 


collar and cuffs edged with gilt braid. The re- 
vers of the cloth are also edged with gilt. Blue- 
gray cloth and Lrown or dark red velvet are 


handsomely combined in these coats. The Eng- 
lish turban is of gray cloth or of felt, with gold- 
braided velvet on the brim, and a rosette of loops 
of velvet on one side. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful short wrap of velvet- 
finished cloth has dolman sides with square man- 
tilla fronts. It may be made of blue, gray, dull 
red, or golden brown cloth, bordered with black 
Persian lamb or other fur, and is further orna- 
mented with braiding done in the Greek design 
now restored to favor, and edged with sleek che- 
nille fringe. The gown is of cloth of lighter 
quality, representing a second skirt draped on a 
pleated lower skirt. The muff and bonnet are 
of the cloth trimmed with lamb-skin, velvet rib- 
bon, and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—This graceful suit has the short cloak 
and gown to match of navy blue cloth, trimmed 
with black Astrakhan fur and curled braiding. 
The cape is trimmed in preference to the end of 
the garment, and has V’s of fur in front, be- 
hind, and on the shoulders. The toque is made 
of the cloth of the dress, with Astrakhan brim 
and ribbon loops. The hair is arranged in a 
basket coil. 
~FIg-3:—This Engieir military coat, called the 
Bugler, is closely fitted, and its sing’t-hreasted 
fronts are cut away at top and bottom in V shape. 
The upper part is filled in with braiding done in 
black and red, or black and gold braid or cord of 
two or three widths, throwing the design into re- 
lief, and also shading it. The collar is made a 
very high band, and then turned over in the new 
way. Golden brown cloth braided with black 
and gold is very handsome made in this design. 

Fig. 6.—The Louis Fourteenth coat is a French 
model that may be used alike for cloth and for 
velvet. The coat illustrated is of thick black 
cloth with soft velvet-like surface, while the vest, 
collar, deep cuffs, and side pockets are of white 
cloth heavily braided with gold cord. 

Fig. 7.—This long ulster, with slightly loose 
fur-trimmed front, is made of mixed cloth show- 
ing dashes of color, or else of striped cloth. The 
fronts fall straight without being shaped to the 
figure, and are covered with velvet that is edged 
down each side with fur. The back is closely 
fitted, and is pieated from the tournure down to 
the foot, 
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Emproiperen SpLASHER. 


Crochet Shawl.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fine zephyr wool is used for this square shawl, 
which is in open crochet-work, Begin the work at the 
centre with a foundation of 4 chain stitches closed into 
a loop with a slip stitch. It is worked in rows around, 
which are each widened at the four corners. 1st row. 
—Work 2 chain, 3 double crochet on the chain on 
which the slip stitch was worked, 4 double crochet on 
each of the other 3 chain. 2d row.—Work 8 double 
crochet between the middle 2 of each of the 4 groups of 
4 double in thelastrow. 3d row.—Work 3 groups of 4 
double each on each group of 8 double in the last row, 
working 4 double between every 2d and 3d double of 
each of the 8inagroup. 4th row.—4 double between 
the middle 2 of the first 4 double, 8 double between 
the middle 2 of the next 4, 4 double between the mid- 
die 2 of the following 4; repeat 3 times. 5th row.— 
4 double between the middle 2 of the first 4 double, 
8 groups of 4 double each on the next 8 double, 4 dou- 
ble between the following 4 double; repeat 3 times. 
6th-25th rows.—Work as in the preceding 2 rows by 
turns, steadily increasing the number of double be- 
tween the widenings at the corners; in the 6th-10th 
rows, between each 4 (8 at the corners) and the fol- 
lowing 4 work a dot, for which 3 times by turns wind 
the wool loosely around the needle, and pull a loop 
through the last double, drawing it out half an inch 
long, pull a loop through all the loops now on the 
needle, take another loop through the last double, and 
work off this and the loop previously on the needle 
together; see Fig. 2, which shows a fragment of the 
work in two-thirds the full size; repeat this pattern in 
the 16th-20th rows. At the close of the 25th row, 
without breaking, work on the wrong side, which forms 


Fig. 1.—Guos Grau anp Lace Dinner Tou.erre,—Back. 
[Sce Fig. 2.] 















Fig. 1.—Crocner Suawt.—{See Fig. 2.] 


the right side of the shawl, the 1st row of the border 
as follows: by turns a single crochet before the next 
group of 4 double and 5 chain ; close with a slip stitch 
on the first single. 2d row.—Take a loop through the 
first of the next 5 chain, and draw it. out until it is 
three-quarters of an inch long, 4 times by turns put 
the wool loosely around the needle and ta? 





Fig. 2.—Brapep Net Ficuv.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Dertau or Crocnet Saawt, Fie. 1, 


through the next chain, drawing the loops out to the same 
length as the first, pull a loop through all the loops now 
on the needle, and then work off this last loop, next a 
dot like those described above on that stitch with which 
all the loops were drawn together, 5 chain ; repeat ; close 
with a slip on the first stitch of the preceding row. 
3d row.—Like the preceding row, but at every corner 
work 2 patterns separated by 5 chain on the 5 chain. 
Hereupon work a strip of gimp crochet as long as the 
border on a wooden or wire fork, of which the two tines 
are two inches apart. (Illustrated directions for gimp 
crochet will be found on page 472, No. 29, of the current 
volume.) Along both sides of the gimp crochet catch 
together every 10 loops with a single, and on this sin- 
gle work a dot, 5 chain, a single on the stitches of the 
gimp before the next loop, and a dot on this single, 5 
chain; repeat. 4th row.—Like the 2d row, but to con- 
nect the gimp to the border, instead of the middle one of 
the 5 chain work a single on the middle of the next 5 
chain of the row along one side of the gimp. Along the 
other side of the gimp work the 5th-8th rows like the 
Ist-4th; work the single of the 5th row on the middle 
of the 5 chain of the row that edges the gimp. 9th row. 
—Like the 5th. 10th row.—3 slip stitches on the first 
3 of the first 5 chain in the preceding row, * 1 chain, 10 
treble crochet, with a dot separating the middle 2, on 
the middle one of the following 5 chain, 1 chain, a single 
on the middle of the next 5 chain; repeat from *. 


Beaded Net Fichu.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus fichu trimming for a corsage is of large-meshed 
beaded net lined with silk. Guipure trimming lace sur- 
rounds the edge, the collar and epaulettes are studded 
with beads, and a passementerie ornament is placed at 
each point. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain ann Lace Dinner Toretre.—Frost. 


[See Fig. 1.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 


Dr. A. L. Hatt, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: “I have 
prescribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and 
urinary troubles,”—{A de.) 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 
GOLD BAK: R's 1878, 


Breakfast faci, 


6 Ste Warranted absolutely pure 

. Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi hes | been rerooved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


aptly, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


ONSTANT use of Oatmeal produces 


dyspepsia. Physicians now recog- 










nize this as a fact. By exact analysis 
‘* Cerealine Flakes” has as much greater 
true food value than Oatmeal as 100 is 


greater than 59. 





Inpiana Cergat M’r’c Co., Cotumaus, Inp. 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 


of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 





s#~ A vainable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of | 


Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Writs, Rio HARDBON, & Co., Burlington, ve 
gt. 7. FELIX Gou RAU D's ORIENT AL 
IREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
By eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has stood 


—— 
ed 


Bealtifies the Skin. 4 






will do it. 


PURIFIES 
AG -WREL AS 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): 
** As youladies will use 
them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ Boretels all 


No other cosmetic 





> 


. 
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Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Cunadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. Tt. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 B Bond St. N. ¥. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


H AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 
and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the beat druggists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is abvolatell the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Swperfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
sin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 














aclvertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address | 


Mune. JULIAN, 43 East 20th St., New York. 








RIDLEY 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
PROCESS I Gra Grand SL 


NEW BUILDING, 


BEING A 5-STORY IRON-FRONT STRUCTU nine 
CUPYING 112 FEET OF OUR GRAND 8ST. FRONT, 


NOW OCCUPIED. 


THIS ADDITION INCREASES THE SELLING 
SPACE OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


62,350 SQUARE FEET. 


EVERY ATTENTION HAS BEEN GIVEN, IN 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THIS BUILDING, TO 
TILE COMFORT OF CUSTOMERS AS WELL AS 
TO LIGHT AND VENTILATION, 


NO INCREASE 


IN THE NUMBER OF DEPARTMENTS, BUT 
LARGER ASSORTMENTS THAN EVER WILL 
HEREAFTER BE DISPLAYED. 


THE SAME CLASSES 


OF GOODS WILL BE FOUND IN EACH OF OUR 


52 DEPARTMENTS 


AS ARE TO BE FOUND IN OTHER SECTIONS 
OF THE CITY,WHILE THE PRICES,WE ‘Sopa. 
WILL SHOW 'A GRATIFYING SAVING 


FALL NOVELTIES — 


IN DRESS AND SILK GOODS, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED MILLINERY, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPS, 


FANCY GOODS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, KID GLOVES 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Riley's Fashion Mcarne 


CONTAINS 146 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS, BEING AN EXHAUSTIVE PRICE- 
LIST OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK. 


Issued Quarterly, at 50c, per Annum. 
SINGLE COPIES, 15¢. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


ACCURATELY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% to 321 Grand St; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST.; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Mannfactoring Farrier, 


108 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments, at lowest 
cash wholesale, prices this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


FINE PARIS KID GLOVES. 


SPECIAL 98c. SALE. 
Ladies’ 5-Button Kid or Suede Gloves, Col'd or Bi’k. 
“  #Button Dogakin or Suede Gloves, iret 
Heavy Embroidered Back. 
Gentlemen's 2-Button Dogskin, Embroidered Back. 
In ordering send 8c. additional for post for each 
pair. State shape of hand and size fequinel. 


Address §, GUMPRECHT, 
Successor to D, JUGLA, 
40 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for complete price-list. 


POT-POURRI, 


From wild roses which bloom so Scaurantly 4 in 
Maine during the month of June, combined with 
a mixture of choice Oriental Perfumes, imported 

















expressly for the purpose. We have prepared a 


Pot-pourri which will remain fragrant for years. 
Put up in tin jars, at 50c., postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, Directions for using on the label. 


OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Me. _ 


J. N. COLLINS, 

32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 
Alaska Seal Sacques and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmings and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, 
Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particulars. Mention this paper. 





a 





SOAPMAKERS BY SEALED APPOINTMENT 
To HRH.the PRINCE of WALES. 








PARKER'S Patent Embroidery Stamping OUTFIT! 





100 


CHOICE PATTERNS” 8”” 





$1.00 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 








New Patent Method of doing Stamping. NO PAINT-—NO ee Oe | i 
ht 


Instructions can be had only with this outfit, as they 


on of a few of the 


are 


rms :—1 set of initials for towels, hat ribbons, &c.. worth 50c; 


sate ntti nes for tidies, ech; 1 design for tinsel ee Ty, 5 inches wide, for end of table scarf, 25c ; 
‘orl 


1 4. a for ribbon w 


2 c.; lL large clover design, 7 


3 1 large thistic, 6x7, for Kensington 


ainting, 25c.; 1 stork and 1 large sro for lustre ahi 2e.; 1 pansy design for ladies bay, lc. 


Nesign ‘or thermometer case, 2 c.; 1 elegant spray of golden-rod, 6xil, 25¢ 
—— petals, 6x10, 25c.; 1 halt wreath jor hat crown, lic.; 1 derign og top of umbrella case, lic.; 1 spi- 
web, and 1 new disk pattern, 25c.; 1 ra Bes: fa $ 

lai 


der 
of table scarf, lic.; 1 wide braiding pattern, 
of roses, clematis, ‘autumn leaves, outline desig: 


; 1] Martha Washington ge ranium, 


vine of daisies and ferns, for end 


wes -# bunch of daisic “3, 20e.1 ; and 75 or more ot her designs 
Besides the patterns the outfitcontains: 1 box 


black and 1 box white powder; 7 dsteibetors st ct ‘Instruction book, TEACHING STAMPING, INCLUD- 


ING NEW ME aap all the stitches. &c.; 1 tidy, all stamped and read 
our © nd Price List, with over 





to be worked, with silk to work it, and 
pictures, and description of patverns, 


new fancy work, tale dh, key holders, &c., and prices of silks, felts, satins, bas) tinsel, &c. 
w these goods i RIC 


‘© are the largest d ers in 


LIST FREE. 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 














18 Hyacinths, 

25 Single Early Tulips, 
25 Double.“ 6 
26 Scarlet Duc Van Thoil. 

12 Exhibition Tulips. 

32 Parrot Tulips. 

10 Polyanthus Narcissus. 


the United States and Canada, 


450 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, *"* 


MAKE THE GRANDEST FLORAL DISPLAY IN EARLY SPRING. 

We will deliver free at express office in New York City, the following selected Bulbs 
for outdoor Fall planting, from the famous bulb farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Over- 
veen (Holland), with Pamphlet on Cultivation, free: 
various colors. 15 Assorted Daffodils. 

3 12 Pheasant-eye Narcissus. 24 Snowdrops 
12 Sweet-scented Jonquils. 12 Spanish Iris 
50 Large Yellow Crocus. 12 Spring-Star Flowers 


50 White Crocus. 


other Dutch Bulbs, | 
for $3.75 only , 450 
60 Variegated Crocus 


12 Scilla Sibirica. 
24 Grape Hyacinths. 


450 EXTRA FINE BULBS FOR $3.75. 
A desirable present for your friends, direct from Holland, Address the sole agent for 


J. Ter Kutle (Successor to W. H. Boomkamp), 31 Broadway, New York. 











Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varni. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’| 
commend it. Is economical. Take) 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW VORK. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
parts 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New ~~ Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


t. Louis, San Francisco. 


CURE "i: DEAF * 





Feces nanet tee Meme, a pate 


alw: 


and even whispers 
‘ist ctl) et tori illagerated book with testi 
REE. a F. HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N.Y. 


Art Interchange, 
For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


one gives six isenes of a 20-paye paper ; six Pattern 
pplements, full size; also three very 
al studies, viz. : 


ward Moran, double page; 


E 
Finere Study Co PISHEE GIRL.” by Walter 
Satterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES. 
ose 0 copy ‘with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
tar the othe 


r previous Colored Studies— 
——— VIVULETS, aud illus- 


ANGE ‘C0., 37 and 89 West 22d Street, 
yg this paper. New York. 





SHOP PIN In New York by a lady 

of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without char, ND, goo Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A, BO: 


PURCHASING AGENC rain aneLES 
or 


Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City. 





KER, 118 East 14th Street, New ¥ 








42 West 23d St., N 


URCHASING AGENCY—by a lady of ex- 
perience and ample facilities. Send for circul: a. 
Miss 8. 8. JONES, 179 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y 


ME. ‘FRANCIS’ ‘PURCHASING AGENCY, 
Y. City. Send for Circular. 
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OCTOBER 23, 1886. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








BLACK SILKS. 


We call Special attention to the fact that we 
aie always made this department a leading 
feature in our house, and the great care and 


‘attention paid to making our selections has 


gained for us the reputation of being the most 
reliable house in the country for Black Silks. 
We handle none but the products of the best 
Foreign and Domestic Manufacturers, with which 
the department is now replete. 

We are now offering the Celebrated West- 
minster Brand Black Silk, at the following 
Special Prices : 

No. 1. at $1.15; worth $1.35. 


“2 125; 1.65. 
“3 150; “ 200. 
“4 165; “ 2.25. 
“§.“ 165; “ 2.50. 
“ 6“ 198; « 3.00. 
“7 225, « 3.50. 


200 pieces 20-inch Armure Royal at $1.25; 
worth $1.50. 


Le Boutillier | 2! 754 
Brothers, RK 


NEW YORK. 





L. SHAW, 





Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and | 


the RECA MUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, a]! of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE;; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the as by best French art- 
ists. . Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period ,$2,complete,and a complete assortment of beau- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, tine 
as the blush on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by maii. 

Auburnine, for changing any color hair to the 


new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Cats logue free 
of charge. 








THE PERFECT 
PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE 
SCORE-MARKER 


(Copy RicHTED). 
NO STICKY WAFERS. NO MISTAKES, 
ABSOLUTELY INFALLIBLE. 


It consists of a number of strips of cardboard, one 
for each player, printed with numbers showing pro- 


gressions and tables, and perforated to make detach- | 
able coupons, all the strips for one set or evening's | 


entertainment being neatly tied together by a ribbon. 
A set of rules accompanies each set. 


PRICES. 
For 3, 4, or 5 Tables, es 4 per set, postpaid. 


* 6,7,0r8 

* 9 or 10 S ae “ 

v7 12 “ 1.00 it) “ 

“ 15 “ 1.25 id ad 
NOTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated 


number of tables. 
MANUFAOTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Burrows Brothers Company, 


Wholesale and Retail Booksellers and Stationers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. New York Agent, E. 1. HORSMAN, 
80-82 William Street. 













| WASTE | 
EMBROIDERY SILK| 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a J=— 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by F— 
on receipt of 40 —— 100 Crazy Stitches 


kage. Se == 
to THE BRAINERD ‘ ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


















AEBSENIC! 
COMPLEXION !! 
WAFERS!!! 
The ONLY REAL beantifier of the complexion, skin, 
and form. Face lotions, powder, enamel, so-called 
“blood purifiers,” &c., &c., are a delusion and a 
snare. These Wafers are specially compounded by 
an experienced physician and chemist, perfectly 
SAFE if used as directed, and MAGICAL in effect; 
FRECKLES, MOTH, BLACK-HEADS, PIMPLES, 
VULGAR REDNESS, ROUGH, YELLOW yOR “* MUD- 
DY ” SKINS, and other facial distigurements are per- 
manently removed, and a deliciously CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION and “rounding up” of angular forms 
insured ; 50 cents and $1 per box; sent by mail ™ 
any address ; samples 2c. silver. To be had ONL 
of JAS, P. CAMP ELL, M.D., “ ENGLISH CHEM. 
IST,” 146 WEST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. Over one 
thousand te testimonials as to ‘efficiency and perfect safe- 
Y, at oO} 
FREE CONSULTATIONS DAILY TO 6 P. M. 


oles UIE ISPMA FC 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Has so increased in size that we now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, and comprises abont 
200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new: 
est designs, most of which are original 
with us. This book is now ready. 

Part 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
tions for Kensington Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
ing, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
etc., with numerous engravings, showing 
all that is newest and best in Fancy 
Work and Novelties in Decoration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 


Attractive Novelties 
FOR CHILDREN. 


VERY STYLISH GARMENTS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, MANUFACTURED 
BY US FOR THIS FALL AND WIN- 
TER, FROM THE LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES IN FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
GOODS, ARE NOW READY FOR IN- 
SPEC TION AT THE 








ALSO, A LARGE AND DESIRABLE 


LINE FOR SCHOOL WEAR—AND THE 


BEST ASSORTMENT OF EVERY- 
THING, FROM HATS TO SHOES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
~ ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 

















Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac-, 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
| ing dealers. 
| Price by mail $1.30. : 

FOY, HARMON & * ‘ 
| CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 











LADIES 


Coming home tanned, burned, freckled, should 
use at once Mme. LEWENBERG’S cooling and 
beautifying PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white 
and tinted), known to thousands as the safest pow- 


der or cream. For sallowness, Ronge Powder is 
not affected by perspiration or washing. Price 50 
cents. Ask Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

XN. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, 258 West 23d St., N. Y. (Mention Paper.) 


A SEA-SIDE ‘COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and — 
— This powder is a mec 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable dru uggists, or 
> will be mailed to any address on 
a of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1879) 
teur art work and Interior 
Decoration. Superb De- 


gives a profusion of Work- 
} for 3 months’ 
| tral sub- 
scription. 

signs in Color. Speci- 


ing Designs for Oil, Water- 

Color, and China Painting, 

Carving, Embroidery, and 

every other kind of ama- 

men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 

free on application. Mention this paper. Montaaur 
Marks. Publisher, 28 Union Square, New York. 

“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 




















DamelsSons 


[DRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 
FALL IMPORTATION OF 


CLOVES. 


500 dozen Ladies’ 5-Button Real French Kid 
Gloves, all handsome shades of Browns and Tans, 
98¢. pair ; good value at $1.50 pair. 

Ladies’ fine Suede Gloves, 8- Button length 
Mousquetaire, Self Embroidered backs im Tans, 
Browns, and Grays, $1.35 pair. 

Men's Paris Kid Gloves, wide Embroidered 
backs, in Tans, Browns, and Blacks, $1.50 pair. 

Men’s 2-Button Dogskin Walking Gloves, Em- 
broidered back, New Tan Shades, $1.35 and $2.00 
pair. 

Misses’ 6 - Button-length Mousquetaire Suede 
Gloves, New Colors, two-toned Embrovdered backs, 
$1.25 parr. 

Boys fine - fitting Dogskin 
Embroidered backs, $1.25 pair 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 


Walking Gloves, 


Dry Goods amounting to $5.00 and upwards, 








when money accompanies order, are transported | 


free of all Express or Mail charges except register 
ang by mail. 
return of money only. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y- 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 


and Underwear. 








Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


N.Y. 





Broadwav and Twentieth St.. 





‘WY0A MIN 
“MUSAY UWL ae 





LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

lar style worn, Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50¢. a Box—muilable. 

Turkish Hose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 «a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00a Bottle—not mailable. 


Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave.,N. ¥. 


Ry Mail anywhere 1p tle U. S 


) Or t 
ERFUME 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO. 


T. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TA Y LOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 
the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U.S. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturer of } Perforated Patterns. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








C. O. D, orders we pay for the | 














offer this season a superb line of 


INFANTS’ 


AND 


CHILDREN’S 
PLUSH 
CAPS, HOODS, 
CLOAKS, 


&c. 





No. 14. 
INFANTS’ LONG 


AND SHORT CLOAKS 
in 

EIDERDOWN FLANNEL, 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE, é&c., 


and an immense assortment of 


HAND-KNIT 
WORSTED 


CAPS, HOODS, 

LEGGINGS, 
JACKETS, 
SKIRTS, 


AND 


UNDERWEAR, 


FoR 


INFANTS 


CHILDREN, 


For particulars, see our celebrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


Such as above : 





No. 16. 


No. 14. Child’s Silk Plush Normandy 

Hood, in Cream, Cardinal, Garnet, 

Op BRAS FF pres cere 52.35 
No. 16. Hiderdown Flannel Coat, Satin- 

de 4.98 
Infant's Trousseau, 28 pieces........ 10.36 
Infant's Trousseau, 66 pieces. ....... 45.65 


All guaranteed superior in workmanship and 
lower in price than any other house. 
KOCH & CO., 

6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 





DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER 
EQUTPOISE. 


Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all 
wool. Heavy & light 
merino. Samples of 
& material sent on aD. 
jlication. BEAD 
5 UNIO oN DiDER. 
GARMENTS--Vest and 
Drawers in one.Equi- 
a ennaateetion, 
ress Reform&Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 





Shoulder 
Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bandages,Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 


Price, $2.25. 


tary Napkins, etc. New Miustrated Catalogue Free. 
Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


s STATEN ISLAND <2 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY, N. ¥.; 
272 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Dandruff. 
It cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
SOc, and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &e, 
a allpain. Ensures comfort to the feet. Never fails 
re. 15 cents at Drogeie. Hiscoz & Co., N, ¥, 


“USE SULPHUR BATH COMPOUND. 
All the benefits of Sulphur Springs at your own 
home. Cures all skin diseases; beautifies the com- 
plexion. Pound packages, twenty baths, $1: trial 
package,  Ib., 2c. by mail. THE MIDDLETOWN 
CHEMICAL co. No. 338 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 
DRAMATIC POINT IN A SERMON. 

‘Now come and tell me, dearie, what was the most 
interesting thing in the sermon this morning.” 

“Why, mamma, it was where the minister told 
about somebody's taking somebody else ‘ apart’; but 
he didn’t tell why it was done, or how he was put to- 
gether again.” 

—— ——— 
“SCENTED” ICE-CREAM. 

“Oh, Uncle Fred, the ice-cream is just lovely to- 
night,” said a small girl in New England. 

** What kind bave they—vanilla or lemon ?” 

* Neither of those—it ix scented with pineapple.” 

ieliammanlpaint 
OF COURSE SHE KNEW IT. 

A Vermont woman was struck on the head by a 
large dish-pan, which had been hung in such a place 
over the closet door that it could not be opened with- 
out dislodging the pan. Fortunately the injury was 
not serious, but with righteous indignation at the 
stupidity of her new Irish * help,” she asked, 

* Didu’t you know the pan was sure to fall and like- 
ly to hurt some one badly if you hung it up there ?” 

“Jndade I did, mum, It fell on meself twicet to- 
day.” 





> 
A REGULAR DOSE FOR MANY CHURCH- 
GOERS. 


* What made you so late home from church, Fritz?” 
“Why, mamma, they took up an awful long while 
passing round a prescription paper for something.” 
sonenandliadaasnmale 


ONE THING SHAKESPEARE IS SURE OF. 

“What do you think of this remarkable discovery 
that Ignatius Donnelly claims to have made, proving 
at last that Bacon, and not Shakespeare, wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays 2?” 

* That if worst comes to worst, and Donnelly should 
establish bis claims, Shakespeare will still be able to 
* save his Bacou.’” 

— 
GIN SCHNAPPS. 
Lavy (to grocery clerk). “Mave you any ginger 


Cirnk (in confidential tones). “ No, we do not keep 
it; but I will ran over to the corner and get you some.” 
NO NEED OF AN EDITOR, 

Imrxountous Bourmtan, “ Do you want an editor, 
sir 2?” 

Pustisuer or Country Weekry. “ You have seen 
my paper, have you not?” 

Invrounsous Bounmtan, “Oh yea.” 

Puntisucn or Country Wrekiy. “ Then you must 
be more than ordinarily stupid. It is patent outside, 
and plate matter inside. What on earth do I want of 
au editor ?” 

—— ae 

Was it Mrs, Malaprop who referred to one of her ac- 

quaintances as a “ polygou of perfection” 2 











PROFESSOR (dubiously) 
SAH, "BOUT WEIGHIN’ DAT LADY; YER SEE Dis 
HEAH SCALE DOAN HOLD OBER TREE HUN’RED 
POUN’S, SAH; SHE LOOKS KINDER STOUTISH, AN’ 


“TI DOAN KNOW, 


I DOAN LIKE TO RISK IT. 


“Tam arrarp, Bonny,” sarp mis Morier, “THAT wHen I TRLL YOUR PAPA WHAT A NAUGHTY BOY YOU'VE BEEN TO-DAY, HE WILL PUNISH YOU GB- 


VERELY 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NOT ASKING A GREAT DEAL. 


“Have you Gor TO TELL nim?” ASKED Bonny, ANXIOUSLY. 
“On yes; [ SHALL TREL HIM IMMEDIATELY AFTER DINNER.” 
(The look of concern upon Bobby's face deepened, until a bright thought atruck him.) 


* WELL, MA,” LE BALD, “GIVE HIM A BETTER DINNER THAN USUAL. 


ew ee ke ee 


You MiGuT DO THAT MUOU FOR ME.” 
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AVOIRDUPOIS VERSUS EQUIPOISE. 


“ BuT As I'VE ONLY MADE EIGHT CENTS Dis 
MAWNIN' I'LL TRY YO’ DIS ONCE; BUT YER GOT 
TER SIT MIGHTY TENDEKLY ON DE SCALES, OR 
SUMPIN’ ‘ILL HAPPEN FO’ SHUAH. 


“Easy, NOW! EASY, I TOLE YER, AN’ STOP 
YER SWINGIN’. 1 S'POSE YER TAKES MY SCALES 
FER A SEESAW! 


(Diaguatedly.) “DAR, Now! IT KNOWED IT 
“WOULD CRASH. SERVES ME JEST RIGHT; I 
OUGHTER KNOWED BETTAH DEN GO WEIGHIN' 
JUMBO FER TWO CENTS,” 
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1. ARABELLA (@ new maid). “ Now REMEMBER, BRIDGET, IF MR. BROWN CaLLs, SAY I'M 
NOT AT HOME; BUT IF MR. SMITH COMES, TAKE HIM RIGHT INTO THE RECEPTION-ROOM, 


AND SAY I'LL BE DOWN IN A MOMENT.” 


2. CALLER. “An, Is Miss ARABELLA De WOLF AT HOME?” 
BRIDGET (meditatively). “ SURE SHE GIVE ME VERY PARTICULAR ORDERS. SHE SAYSIF MR. 
BROWN CALLS SAY I'M NOT AT HOME; BUT IF MR, SMITH COMES TAKE HIM RIGHT IN, AND 


I'LL BE RIGHT DOWN, 


NOW WHICH ONE ARE YOU, SIR?” 





